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to remain at Salonica has been definitely taken. 

The objections to this course from a purely 
military point of view were very strong, and it is no secret 
—since the matter has been freely discussed in the French 
Press—that Lord Kitchener, as a result of his visit to 
the Near East, was decidedly opposed to it; and that 
his view was to a large extent shared by the British 
Government. Immediate military considerations were 
not, however, the only ones that had to be taken into 
account ; and at the series of conferences, held in France 
last week, it appears to have been eventually agreed 
that the paramount factors in the problem were the neces- 
sity of avoiding an action which would be regarded as 
a definitive surrender of the Balkan Peninsula to the 
Central Empires, the importance of preventing Salonica 
being used as a great Austro-German submarine base, 
and the desirability of retaining a foothold from which, 
if desired, an advance in the spring in concert with our 
Italian and Russian Allies would be possible. There 
was also, of course, the question of whether the abandon- 
ment of Salonica would not have meant the destruction 
of all hopes of eventual Roumanian intervention on our 
side. It must be assumed, then, that with all its apparent 


drawbacks the decision of the Allies is a wise one. 
x * * 


ir: we wrote last week the decision of the Allies 


Meanwhile a comparatively satisfactory solution of 
the difficulties between the Allies and the Greek Govern- 
ment seems to have been arrived at. The bulk of the 
Greek Army, at all events, is to be withdrawn, or has 
been already withdrawn, from the neighbourhood of 
Salonica. A single Division, we are told, will remain, 
but this will not prejudice the security of the Allies or 





their free use in future of the port and the railway. 
But Greece has now a new and pressing problem to deal 
with. The Allied troops have completely withdrawn 
from Servia and are now on Greek territory. Will the 
Bulgarians or the Austro-Germans attempt pursuit 
across the frontier? An Austro-German army Greece 
might tolerate within her borders—though she can 
hardly expect that if they were to reach Salonica they 
would ever give it up—but if the Bulgarians cross too, 
it may become impossible for King Constantine, even 
with the help of martial law, any longer to restrain the 
feelings of his subjects. That is the most critical 
feature of the situation at the moment. The landing of 
Italian troops in Albania this week has created some 
sensation over here—and possibly, too, in Athens—but 
the whole circumstances of the case make it unlikely 
either that they are in very large numbers or that they 
are intended to undertake active operations in the 
near future. 
* * x 
It is very satisfactory to learn that Sir H. Smith- 
Dorrien has been appointed to command the British 
forces in German East Africa. This means that serious 
operations are to be undertaken, presumably in the near 
future, and that their conduct will be in thoroughly 
competent hands. German East Africa is a very large 
and very important colony which should have been in 
our possession many months ago but for a series of 
really inexcusable blunders—which were described 
recently in these columns by Sir Harry Johnston. At 
a time when Germany is still increasing her territorial 
gains it is clearly desirable that we should not miss any 
opportunity of obtaining a set-off wherever it may be 
possible ; and in East Africa it is possible, with adequate 
forces and generalship, at a comparatively small cost. 
By all accounts the forces which Sir H. Smith-Dorrien will 
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have at his disposal will be entirely adequate, even 
apart from the large contingent which is to proceed there 
from South Africa under the command of General Smuts. 
_ The greater the British forces are the more hope there 
is of a bloodless victory like that in German South- 
West Africa ; and that is a very important consideration. 
No more blood ought to be shed in Africa in this war 
if it can possibly be avoided. Nevertheless, it is still 
more important that Sir John Nixon should have all 
the reinforcements he requires to resume his advance 
on Bagdad; and we trust that there is no chance of 
the new East African campaign being allowed to absorb 
troops who are more urgently needed on the Tigris. 
* . * 

Mr. Bonar Law quite evidently possesses not only 
the willingness but, what is much more uncommon 
amongst politicians, the ability to place country above 
party—in practice as well as in theory. And circum- 
stances having given him a great opportunity of exhibit- 
ing this capacity, he has improved his standing both 
in the Parliament and in the country during the War as 
no other politician has done. Alike in opposition and in 
office he has given proofs of a public-spirited sanity with 
which some of us perhaps would have been little inclined 
to credit him eighteen months ago. His contribution 
to the debate on the Parliament and Registration Bill 
on Tuesday was invaluable. He does not pretend to 
like the expedient of a Coalition Government. Never- 
theless he both supports it and understands what 
supporting it means. Some of his followers, he pointed 
out, apparently thought that for him or any of his 
Unionist colleagues to say a word in favour of the 
Government of which they were members was some- 
thing like treason to their own party. That was not 
a possible position. ‘“ You cannot be half in and half 
out of a Government. . . . I believe my hon. friends 
would really think worse of us than they do now if, 
while we sat on this Bench, and not only had the know- 
ledge of all that was being done but shared the responsi- 
bility for it, we had our eyes constantly fixed on the 
front Opposition Bench, with the idea that if this 
Government became sufficiently unpopular we should 
leave it and step over there. We are not going to do 
that.”” If people were dissatisfied with the Govern- 
ment, that was part of its day’s work and would “ cer- 
tainly continue, whatever the merits or demerits of the 
Government, until it begins to show results in victory.” 
All of which seems to us most sensible and salutary. 


* * * 


On the merits of the Bill which Mr. Bonar Law was 
discussing we do not hold strong opinions. We sym- 
pathise with the Radical view that the terms of the 
political truce demand that the prospects of the Plural 
Voting Bill should be as nearly as possible the same 
when the war comes to an end as they were when it 
began. But it is a Utopian demand; political condi- 
tions will in any case be so utterly changed that the 
fortunes of this particular measure will have little 
significance for anyone. The question of the period by 
which the life of the present Parliament is to be extended 
is more important. Mr. Asquith’s plea that it is of no 


great consequence since the Government can be turned 
out of office at any moment by a Vote of Censure is 


not conclusive. On the assumption that the Coalition 
Government will shortly break up, it would clearly be 
far easier for a reconstituted official Opposition to force 
an election by resisting a fresh postponing Bill than by 
carrying a Vote of Censure. All the same, we do not 
believe that a General Election during the war could 
possibly enure to the public advantage. Such contests 
as took place would inevitably degenerate into mere 
competitions in verbal anti-Germanism—skill in which 
pastime has no relation, except perhaps an inverse one, 
to real determination to win the war. 


* x * 


We confess that we were slightly disappointed to 
learn from the reply which Mr. Tennant gave on Thurs- 
day to a question in the House of Commons that Major 
Winston Churchill has not (as far as Mr. Tennant is 
aware) been promised the command of an Infantry 
Brigade in France. Mr. E. Cecil in a supplementary 
“‘ question’ declared that “if this appointment. is 
made it will be viewed by many persons inside and 
outside this House as a scandal.” Sir G. Seott Robert- 
son, on the other hand, pointed out that the question 
was absurd on the face of it, since Major Churchill is 
under sixty. What the feeling in the House on the 
subject may be, we do not know, but we are certain 
that Sir G. Scott Robertson came a great deal nearer 
than did Mr. Cecil to expressing the view that is commonly 
held outside. We are not in a position to judge what 
Mr. Churchill’s military capacities may be, but we are 
certainly not impressed by the argument, so convincing 
to the “ Service ’’ man, that he has not risen through 
all the intermediate ranks in the orthodox fashion. He 
has had a very varied military experience and obviously 
possesses a great many of the qualities which go to 
the making of a successful general. We are far from 
advocating that he should supersede Sir Douglas Haig, 
but in the name of all the history of wars and generals 
we protest against the notion that there would be any- 
thing necessarily scandalous in his rapid promotion. 
At all events, if Lord Kitchener and the Government 
do harbour the design of which Mr. Tennant denied 
knowledge, they need not have any fear as to how 
the announcement would be received by the general 
public. 

* * * 

We shall not know until Mr. Asquith makes his speech 
next week exactly how many men have been enrolled 
or attested as the result of Lord Derby’s campaign ; but 
it is public property that the response has been enormous 
and literally overwhelming. Members of the Joint 
Labour Recruiting Committee who have had access to 
the gross figures have not hesitated to declare their 
opinion that the bottom has been knocked out of any 
idea of compulsion—saving the bare possibility of the 
analysis of the figures showing an unfavourable propor- 
tion of single men. What is not always realised is that, 
apart from attestation under the “Group System,” 
enlistment for immediate service on the ordinary terms 
has during the six weeks’ campaign been beyond all 
records. We. should xt be surprised if the numbers 
who have actually entered upon their training during 
these weeks have averaged nearly 10,000 each working 
day, meaning an addition to those whom the War Office 
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has to equip of at least three hundred thousand. As 
for the attestations by groups, we see the estimates vary 
from one million to two millions. We think the total 
will be found to be nearer the latter than the former 

a response which, considering that between 
three and four million men have already joined the 
Colours, seems to deserve every superlative epithet that 
has been applied to it. It certainly throws into the shade 
all the recruiting achievements of the Northern States 
of America in the Civil War, even with the assistance 
of the hated compulsory “ draft.” 

* * * 

As regards the enlistment or attestation of single men, 
it is impossible, pending the analysis of the figures, for 
anyone to offer a confident opinion ; but, unless the pro- 
vinees are very different from the London area in this 
respect, we shall certainly be very surprised to learn 
that the unstarred, medically fit, unattested single men 
are anything but a quite negligible quantity. It has 
been pointed out and is worth noting, however, that even 
if the proportion of attested single men is deemed un- 
satisfactory, compulsion need not be regarded as 
imminent. In view of the great number of recent direct 
enlistments, Lord Kitchener is not likely to call up 
many more men for training immediately, and when he 
does need to do so he will have all the “ single ” groups 
to go through before the question of fulfilling the pledge 
to married men will arise. Single men will therefore 
have a certain further period of grace during which by 
direct voluntary enlistment they can still save them- 
selves and the country from the disgrace and the dis- 
sensions involved in a measure of compulsion ; and that 
they will take advantage of this opportunity if the 
analysed figures, given by Mr. Asquith, are unsatis- 
factory can hardly be doubted. It is indeed very diffi- 
cult to believe that the Prime Minister will ever have to 
call upon Parliament to give effect to his pledge. 

* * * 


The Report of the two Commissioners “ to enquire 
into the causes... of the apprehended differences 
affecting munition workers in the Clyde district ” (Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh and Mr. Lynden Macassey, K.C.) 
is full of significance. The workmen’s main grievances 
are admitted, and their immediate remedy in the 
Munitions Bill now before the House is recommended. 
These recommendations, however, are (with insignificant 
exceptions) not included in the Bill. In fact, it is plain 
that the Bill was drafted without considering this 
important Report. One may doubt indeed whether 
the Minister of Munitions had even read it when he 
made his speech on the second reading of the Bill on 
Wednesday. Thus, the Commissioners urge that all 
liability to imprisonment under the Act should be 
removed; that provision should be made for the 
prompt settlement of individual grievances ; that there 
should be an appeal on matters of fact from the Muni- 
tions Tribunals; that the employer should not be 
allowed to dismiss a workman without reasonable 
cause; that the employers’ arbitrary rules should be 
made uniform throughout the district, and published ; 
that differential treatment of workmen should be pro- 


hibited ; and so on. Not one of these points is covered 
by Mr. Lloyd George’s Bill. 





We print in our correspondence columns this week a 
letter from Mr. Lloyd George complaining of a statement 
which we made here a fortnight ago. This letter 
reached us on Friday morning last after we had gone 
to press, and was acknowledged in the ordinary way. 
On Wednesday, however, before we had had any 
opportunity of printing it, and without giving us any 
notice of his intention, Mr. Lloyd George sent a copy 
of it to all the daily papers with a covering letter ex- 
plaining that he took this course : (a) Because he had 
received from us no assurance that we would publish it ; 
and (b) because the discussion on the Munitions Bill 
was coming on that afternoon in the House of Commons. 
The discourtesy of the proceeding is more easily forgiven 
than the palpable disingenuousness of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s excuses for it. If he had had any doubt— 
which it is really impossible to believe—as to our 
intentions in regard to the publication of his letter, he 
could, and presumably would, have asked us to state 
them; and as to the debate on the Munitions Bill, 
since he himself was to be the chief speaker in that 
debate and could say exactly what he pleased without 
challenge from us, it is not, to say the least, very clear 
how the discussion could be prejudiced by our “ mis- 
representations ’’—which incidentally had nothing what- 
ever to do with the Munitions Bill. These absurdities, 
together with the extreme violence of the language used 
in the covering letter and the lack of dignity and con- 
troversial sense displayed in the final paragraph of the 
original letter, seem to lend cumulative weight to the 
view which we expressed when the preface to Through 
Terror to Triumph appeared a few weeks ago—namely, 
that at the present time Mr. Lloyd George’s actions are 
dictated a great deal more by emotion than by reason. 
To put it bluntly, he has lost his head. We deal in a 
footnote to his letter with the specific complaint which 
he makes against us ; but it is possible that the particular 
sentence of ours which he had seized upon is & less 
serious ground for his annoyance with us than the fact 
that during the past few months we, almost alone in the 
press, have persistently endeavoured to expose the 
blundering injustice and futility of the Munitions Act— 
which at last (though quite inadequately, as we show 
elsewhere) is being amended. In his dealings with the 
working class during the war Mr. Lloyd George has 
conspicuously failed. And he has failed because, instead 
of pursuing a straightforygrd policy with the workmen, 
he has insulted and bullied them at one moment and 
coaxed and deceived them the next. It is our candid 
opinion that he has caused far more “ labour unrest 
than he has cured ; and we have said so. We liave also, 
we may remind him, however, expressed the opinion that 
in the creation of the Munitions Department and the 
mobilisation of employers for munition work his energy 
and enthusiasm have been quite invaluable. He is 
apparently particularly anxious at the moment to say 
offensive things about us; we hope he will not think 
that we are inspired by any similar desire if we suggest 
that the Prime Minister might with advantage grant him 
leave of absence both from the Munitions Department 
(which can now,be trusted to get along for a little while 
without him) and from the War Council—for, say, six 
weeks’ golf at Harlech. 
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THE RETIREMENT OF SIR JOHN 
FRENCH 


E cannot profess to regret the retirement of 

W Sir John French. For many purposes he 

is a great soldier, and his genuine titles to 
the nation’s gratitude ought not to be forgotten. But 
for the tasks which during the past twelve months have 
been those of the British Commander-in-Chief in France, 
he had not the requisite qualities. The only pity is 
that he was not superseded last spring, when his lack of 
them was already apparent. 

The reputation which he earned in the South African 
War was well earned. It was a war peculiarly suited 
to his talents. He was a cavalry officer ; and on the veld 
mounted troops were the most important arm. He had 
an excellent “eye ”’—the power of rapidly taking in 
the military features of a visible situation and acting 
on them; and in the small-scale South African fighting 
“eye ’’ was commonly the main thing. These qualities, 
combined with an average knowledge of British military 
theory and some special study of the war-theatre in 
Belgium and North France, made him a suitable officer 
to command the little army of two corps which we origin- 
ally sent to the Continent. The chief episodes in which 
that army and its earlier reinforcements figured were 
the fighting round St. Quentin in the retreat from Mons, 
the battles of the Marne and the Aisne, and the first 
defence of Ypres. The credit for these must be divided 
by Sir John French with his two army corps commanders, 
Sir H. Smith-Dorrien and Sir Douglas Haig. It is 
beyond dispute that both these officers served with great 
distinction ; but that is no reason for inferring that their 
Commander-in-Chief—who always acknowledged their 
work in the most generous terms—was undeserving of 
the praise given to him. 

But after the Ypres battles the scale of the British 
army was so vastly increased that the task of command- 
ing it became totally different, not only in degree but 
in kind. The two corps had swelled to four corps ; 
now they swelled to two armies, and ultimately to what 
are virtually four armies, the smallest larger than the 
original force, and most of them over double its size. 
The Commander-in-Chief ceased to be a general in view 
of the firing line, relying on his eye and his prompt 
military intuitions: he became the head of a great 
official hierarchy, sitting with maps in an office in a town 
a score of miles from the guns. What was wanted was 
a man of strong character and high intelligence, with 
enough knowledge of strategy to take the best advice, 
enough knowledge of men to get the best advisers and 
organisers, and as much imperviousness to personal and 
social considerations as is practicable in a body so 
honeycombed with them as the British Army. Sir 
John French was not such a man. He was neither a 
great brain, a great map strategist, a great organiser, 
nor even a man of that stern and impartial character 
which makes efficiency the one care of his subor- 
dinates. The failure of successive British offensives 
has been due to many things; but the most 
careful student of the official despatches and the 
war correspondence can hardly escape the conclusion 
that on three occasions at least—at Neuve Chapelle, 
in the May attack on the Aubers Ridge, and, above all, 








at Loos—dispositions for which the Commander-in- 
Chief was or ought to have been personally responsible 


were a large element in the failure. It is known that 
at least two British generals of the;highest standing, 
Generals Smith-Dorrien and Willcocks, voluntarily 
came home from France (neither was recalled) because 
they disagreed with Sir John French’s tactical judgment 
over matters in which military opinion seems to have 
been largely on their side. There have}been repeated 
rumours of similar differences between him and some of 
the highest French commanders, which have been far 
too persistent in well-informed quarters to be wholly 
ignored. 

In saying these things we have no wish to tarnish 
in any way Sir John French’s earlier and well-merited 
reputation. But there is here a definite danger to be 
guarded against. The consequence of the modern 
military censorship is that generals are almost immune 
from public criticism. Its whole force is directed instead 
against politicians. The tendency during the present 
war has been to regard all our politicians as fools or 
knaves and all our generals as paragons of heroic 
efficiency. It is a very dangerous doctrine, since neither 
proposition is true. On the whole, indeed, our failures 
have been military rather than political. Moreover, 
since it devolves on the politicians to remove unsatis- 
factory commanders, it is important that they should 
not be divested of the necessary authority, nor the 
generals invested with an undue sacrosanctity. In the 
present case the course of the campaign on our front 
might well have been much more favourable if the 
command-in-chief had been changed last April. The 
change was certainly considered, but it was rendered 
impossible by a curious sequence of events. Just after 
it was mooted Lord Northcliffe went out and stayed 
with Sir John French; and he was followed (at a time 
when war correspondents were taboo) by two well- 
known Northcliffe journalists, who were the Commander- 
in-Chief’s ‘“‘ personal guests.”” These gentlemen sent 
articles to their widely read newspapers, which con- 
tained, first a series of personal glorifications of Sir 
John French, and secondly the charge (whether just or 
not has never yet been fully established) that the War 
Office were giving him’ fewer high-explosive shell than he 
asked for. The effect was to restore the Commander- 
in-Chief’s credit, to destroy the Government’s, and to 
make his recall impracticable. It is not necessary to 
suggest that he contrived this series of events in order 
to see that it carries a serious moral. It could scarcely 
have happened in an undemocratic country ; and its 
occurrence in a democracy is one of those problems 
which can only be solved if they are looked in the face. 


THE MUNITIONS BOTCH 
TT House of Commons is being misled. The 


Munitions Bill, far from being an agreed 

measure, as Ministers are informing the House, 
and as Ministerial henchmen in the Press are informing 
the country, fails to remove any one of the very serious 
grievances described in our issue of November 18th ; 
it includes literally none of the specific anennn 
asked for by the workmen and set forth in our Issue © 
November 27th; and it is bitterly resented by the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, which has 204,000 
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members and is by far the largest Trade Union con- 
cerned. As we stated three weeks ago, Mr. Lloyd George 
invited the officials of the fifty-five Trade Unions engaged 
in munitions work to a conference, at which he laid 
before them the draft Bill that he proposed to introduce. 
That conference unanimously informed him that this 
draft was quite unsatisfactory to them. It passed by 
large majorities a series of amendments, and received 
assurances that several of them would be conceded, 
whilst others would receive sympathetic consideration. 
The revised Bill, submitted to a hastily convened 
second meeting on December 8th, was found to differ 
only slightly from its original form, and was naturally 
strongly objected to. On the following day one con- 
cession only was made, relating to women workers. 

This is the Bill, only circulated after last week's 
journals had been published—only read a second time 
on Wednesday—which is now (Thursday), it is an- 
nounced, to be considered in Committee on Friday, on 
the pretext that it is substantially an agreed Bill; and 
it may not improbably be beyond reach of amendment 
before this article appears. We can only describe such 
procedure, for which there is no excuse of urgency, as a 
gross abuse of the legislative machine, and an insult to 
the Trade Unionists whom Mr. Lloyd George has 
professed to consult. 

The Minister of Munitions will, of course, get his Bill. 
Those who know what is happening have no effective 
means of resisting his will. It is easy to tell the House of 
Commons that there have been practically no strikes, 
and comparatively few prosecutions of workmen. We 
must not even contradict Mr. Lloyd George, seeing that 
these things are deliberately kept out of the newspapers. 
But to suppress the news of large and tumultuous 
general stoppages of work in different parts of the 
country, and extensive ““ movements ”’ for the redress of 
grievances—to ignore the facts that every day in the 
week there are between sixty and seventy separate cases 
brought before the Munitions Tribunals; and that in 
one great industrial district after another there is wide- 
spread sullen resentment at persistent ill-treatment 
—is not to put matters right. We repeat that the House 
of Commons and the country are being deceived. It 
may even be that, as a result of the environment by 
which he has chosen to surround himself, Mr. Lloyd 
George is being himself misled as to what the workmen 
are feeling. Round the feet of the spokesmen of Labour 
in the House and in the conference room has been woven 
a subtle network of influences in which they are for the 
moment unable to get even brought home to the public 
the grievances from which the rank and file are suffering. 
They are deluded by non-committal admissions and 
promises of subsequent “consideration”; they are 
entangled in technicalities of legal drafting and Parlia- 
mentary procedure from which they cannot extricate 
themselves; some of them are given salaries, others 
persuaded that patriotism involves unconditional sub- 
mission. Their speeches are not reported, and no time 
is allowed for any consultation with the local branches 
of the Unions. And the great majority of the House, 
like the middle and upper classes generally—con- 
stantly assured that the manual workers are having 
“the time of their lives,” at fabulously high wages— 
are gladly deceived, both as to the really outrageous 
Wrongs that are being inflicted on tens of thousands of 
munition workers, and as to their general contentment 
with their lot. 

The Munitions Bill, now being passed, repairs a 
drafting blunder in the principal Act by specifically 





requiring the employer to grant a leaving certificate 
(without which the workmen cannot legally get a new 
situation) when the workman is discharged, as well as 
when he leaves by his own wish and with the employer's 
consent. (This is represented as a “concession to 
Labour”’!) The Bill concedes that there shall be, 
where women are concerned, a woman assessor in the 
Munitions Tribunal ; but it flatly refuses the assessors 
any membership of the Tribunal, and any real power. 
The demand of the conference for the establishment of 
the (actually promised) Local Joint Committees is 
simply ignored. The Bill graciously makes it a valid 
ground for a workman to leave if the employer “ sus- 
pends ’’ him—that is, keeps him without work or wages— 
for three days owing to lack of material or orders. 
(The employer may still repeat this “‘ suspension’ as 
often as he likes—it has been done for weeks together— 
if he gives the workman a day’s pay after each three 
days’ suspension.) The workmen asked for some 
chance of appealing against the arbitrary and often 
inconsistent decisions of the legal chairmen of the sixty 
Munitions Tribunals—there is such a chance of appeal 
from the Stipendiary Magistrate—and they are given 
the illusory concession of an appeal on points of law only, 
where there is normally no solicitor or barrister present 
to take such points! Mr. Lloyd George told the 
Bristol Trade Union Congress that he fixed the wages 
in the controlled establishments, and said he had fulfilled 
his part of the bargain, whilst the Trade Unionists 
had still to fulfil theirs. He had not fixed, and does not 
yet fix, these rates of wages; and when the workmen 
begged him merely to take power to do so, at any rate 
for semi-skilled and unskilled men, and for women, 
he refused. At the last minute, the day after the 
conference had met, he agreed to take power to issue 
mandatory orders as regards women only. Perhaps the 
House of Commons will enlarge this clause, so as to 
enable Mr. Lloyd George to fulfil his Bristol undertaking, 
and insist on there being no sweating in munition works. 
There are now literally thousands of munition workers 
who are forbidden to strike, forbidden even to relinquish 
their employment, to whom the employers are refusing 
more than 2}d. and 8d. per hour. 

A definite ministerial pledge was given last July that 
there should be no liability to imprisonment under the 
Munitions Tribunals. By inadvertence or trick this 
pledge was imperfectly fulfilled in the Act as passed. 
The imprisonment of three Govan shipwrights (of whom 
Mr. Lloyd George very inadvisedly made fun in the 
House of Commons) set the 100,000 munition workers on 
the Clyde in a blaze of fury; and, to avert a serious 
stoppage, the Minister had to promise their uncondi- 
tional release before the men’s ultimatum expired. 
When, at the recent conference the workmen asked for 
the fulfilment of the pledge, they were given what they 
believed to be a fresh and satisfactory promise. The 
Bill not only ignores the pledge and the renewed promise, 
but actually (by Clause 11) enlarges the liability to 
imprisonment. The abolition of all liability to im- 
prisonment under the Munitions Act is expressly recom- 
mended by Lord Balfour of Burleigh and Mr. Lynden 
Macassey, K.C., in their very grave report just pub- 
lished (Cd. 8136) on the grievances of the Clyde Muni- 
tion workers. What will these men think when they 
find that the Government have failed once more to 
fulfil the ministerial pledge ; failed to keep the renewed 
promise ; failed even to do what such revolutionaries as 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh and Mr. Macassey, K.C., 
expressly state to be necessary. 
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We can only say that Mr. Lloyd George and the 
Government generally are taking a very grave step 
in thus deceiving the workmen, deceiving the House of 
Commons as to the Labour situation, and deceiving the 
eountry. The Trade Unions, and the couple of million 
men and women who are now employed in the manu- 
facture of munitions, are, with insignificantly few ex- 
eeptions, intensely loyal and patriotic. They have made 
very great sacrifices and submitted quietly to very 
considerable aggressions—for which only a small pro- 
portion of them have received any reward in the shape 
of high earnings—because they were assured that their 
co-operation was essential to the successful conduct of 
the war. But the arbitrary and ill-advised conduct of 
many of the employers—very often, of the foremen— 
‘which Lord Balfour of Burleigh and Mr. Macassey 
report ; the failure of the Government to redress the 
demonstrated grievances to which the workmen have 
been and are still being subjected; and, finally, the 
disingenuous and evasive manner in which all these 
matters are being dealt with by the Ministry of Muni- 
tions, are tending, we fear, to cause serious widespread 
trouble. If such industrial trouble arises, it will not be 
that the Trade Unions have failed to carry out their part 
of the so-called “‘ bargain ”’ of July last. It will be His 
Majesty’s Government that will have failed to carry out 
the very limited undertaking to the Trade Unions to 
which Mr. Lloyd George pledged it, 


THE 


NEW AMERICAN ARMAMENTS 


RESIDENT WILSON’S Administration is asking 
Pp Congress to increase its expenditure this year on 
military and naval armaments by about 
£30,000,000. A small portion of this is for fortifications, 
but the bulk is for increases of the army and navy, which 
seem intended to be permanent, and are at any rate 
mapped out over a series of years. The effect will bein a 
few years’ time to double the American navy, and to give 
the United States two military forces roughly correspond- 
ing both in training and in numbers to the British 
Expeditionary Force and the British Territorial Force 
before the war. The policy is put forward as one of 
‘‘ preparedness,” and commended to America as a 
necessary outcome of the European Armageddon. 
There is, indeed, a startling irony in the circumstances. 
Here is Europe still anxiously wondering whether the 
war’s sequel will be the increase of armaments or their 
reduction; and here is the United States, pacifism’s 
traditional exponent, leaping into the arena, the first to 
adopt the militarist conclusion and to set an example of 
fresh army and navy expansion for the rest to follow. 
Of course, a minority of Americans, mostly belonging to 
the President’s own party, will object. Mr. Bryan is 
already vocal, and some of the more solid party leaders 
are very uncomfortable. But, though it is possible that 
Republican (i.e. Opposition) votes will be needed to 
carry the proposals in Congress, they will certainly go 
through. The great majority of Americans favour them. 
They do so because they are convinced that, however 
desirable a goal disarmament may be, it cannot be reached 
by one nation’s disarming within an armed world. The 
conviction has been growing among them ever since 
their own war with Spain; but the events of the last 
seventeen months have enormously strengthened it. 
We need not quarrel with this conviction. It is 
justified by facts. And the more clearly the futility of 








a national disarmament (or under-armament) is per. 
ceived, the more chance there will be for attention to be 
concentrated upon international disarmament—that js 
for an agreement between the nations, providing such 
machinery for the peaceful solution of differences as may 
minimise the risk of war and thus enable armies and 
fleets to be kept on an agreed scale, as they already often 
are between Allies. What we conceive to be the 
essentials of such a scheme have been outlined so fully in 
recent Supplements to this paper that we may perhaps 
be pardoned here if we merely refer the reader to them, 
But a point in the psychology of the matter seems worth 
adding. An international machinery to prevent war. 
whenever it may be set up, will not be set up in order 
to prevent war. It will be set up in order to pre- 
vent armaments. War is a rare visitation, which 
each State hopes to avoid by the ordinary methods of 
diplomacy. It is too remote a risk, as a rule, to be an 
inducement to the heads of any powerful State to forgo 
more than is immediately necessary that most cherished 
of privileges, a “ free hand.”’ But the burden of arma- 
ments is there all the time; it is a continual and not 
a contingent hardship. If after the war there is a 
growth of armaments all round proportionate to that 
which the United States is now initiating, the pressure 
on the impoverished and war-weary nations may provide 
a greater stimulus to the creation of an international 
war-preventing machinery than any derivable from war 
itself. It will become clearer then that relief can only 
be obtained by international action, and States can only 
restrict their armaments when they are effectively 
guaranteed against the risk of having to use them. A 
fault of many pre-war pacifists—the Little Navy school 
in this country, the anti-militarists in France, and others 
elsewhere—was that by encouraging the delusion that 
the restriction of armaments could be effected separately 
by each State on its own account, they actually weakened 
the only strong chain of practical motives which leads 
up to the prevention of war. 

A noticeable feature of American defences, as now 
projected, is their predominently naval character. 
Seeing that the United States is a vast continuous 
territory, including nearly every climate, containing 
nearly every raw. material, and in short more self- 
sufficing than any other country on earth; seeing, too, 
that it owns very little shipping, and that its foreign 
trade is not enormous, if we exclude that with England 
(which in war could always be carried on by way of the 
Canadian frontier), this preference for the navy is in a 
sense unnatural. Military “ preparedness” could give 
the United States far more protection than naval for the 
same money; and from a purely General Staff point of 
view the most obvious policy would be to restrict the 
navy to coast defence and train a really large home- 
service army on the lines of those in South Africa and 
Australia. Probably the chief explanation is that the 
money which is requisite for naval ‘“‘ preparedness ”’ is 
easier for the United States Government to raise than 
the men which are indispensable for military. A great 
military defence force has never been raised by any 
country in time of peace without compulsion in some 
form; and this would be even more unpopular m 
America than in England. On the other hand, the 
United States is unique in that the chief problem before 
its national Treasury has usually been, not how to raise 
money, but how to spend it. Its wealth has floated it 
safely over financial mismanagement which would have 
ruined any other State; and though of late years the 
steady growth of expenditure has compelled Americans 
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to take questions of taxation more seriously, the present 
time of unprecedented prosperity in the United States 
is an easy time to start spending still more. 

That America has been too weakly armed to exert her 
due weight in the world the present war has continually 
shown. Mr. Wilson, in spite of his phrases about being 
“too proud to fight,’’ can be under no delusion as to the 
main reason why an insult like the murder of Americans 
on the Lusitania was deliberately inflicted by Germany, 
and has not yet been either apologised for or redressed. 
Very likely the severity of the Ancona Note is partly 
designed to read the lesson to Congress. Another 
stimulus to the movement for “ preparedness ”’ is to be 
discerned in the rise of Japan. Though Japan is a 
belligerent, the war has occasioned to her no weakening 
losses; and her present activity in manufacturing and 
selling munitions to the Allies is not only increasing her 
wealth, but equipping her at their charges with a most 
formidable munitions plant. There is no good reason 
why the rivalry between Japan and the United States, 
which is their only substantial motive for quarrelling, 
and is shared by so many Powers who are qualified to 
act as mediators, should not be peacefully adjusted. But 
(and this is the most real danger behind the new American 
Armaments) it will not be unless the United States 
develops a more coherent and intelligent direction of 
foreign policy. If the policy, which the new armaments 
are to back, is to be the sort of policy which we witnessed 
in Mexico in 1914, then there is great risk of trouble. 
Improvement must come partly, at least, from a greater 
regularisation of the American diplomatic service, per- 
mitting of continuous and well-understood tradition. 
No one in recent times has done more harm here than 
Mr. Bryan, by his wholesale reversion, when Secretary 
of State, to the party “spoils system’”’ in diplomatic 
appointments. 


THE REVIVAL OF SUMPTUARY 
LAWS 


T would have been difficult to foretell even a year 
and a half ago that a revival of the sumptuary 
laws would ever take place in England. And yet 

in the laws restricting the sale of liquor we have what 
may be regarded as the beginning of such a revival. 
In America liquor laws are commonly known as 
sumptuary laws, and though the object of the recent 
restrictions in this country is less to prevent extrava- 
gance than to keep soldiers and munition workers out 
of temptation such as might impair their vitality, the 
former end is also being achieved by the way. And 
it is not only in regard to liquor that people are now 
crying out for a check upon extravagance. Louder 
and louder grumblings are to be heard every day 
against the continued extravagance of the rich, or some 
of them, in regard to dress, jewellery, food and motor- 
ears. Thousands of people, we have no doubt, would 
welcome the appearance of another Cato—that ugly 
old fellow with the red hair and the tecth like tusks— 
to compel us all to learn the secret of being mean. 
Adam Smith has few disciples left inheriting his indigna- 
tion against laws which would prevent a man from 
spending his money exactly as and when he chooses. 
We are approaching rather the spirit of the speech 
which Tiberius—himself an extravagant scoundrel—is 
Supposed to have made on one occasion to certain Roman 
ladies, “Our money,” he told them, “ goes away to 
India, and we are in want of the precious metals to 





carry on the military administration ; we have to give 
up the defence of the frontiers.” Signor Guglielmo 
Ferrero observes, after quoting this speech, that it 
means that during the richest period in Roman history 
“a lady of Rome could not buy pearls and diamonds 
without directly weakening the defence of the frontiers. 
Indulgence in the luxury of jewels looked almost like 
high treason.”’ He goes on to suggest that the constant 
outcry of the Romans against “ corruption’ was due 
largely to the fact that they could not afford to squander 
money without endangering the future of the State. 
They had not that huge surplus of wealth which modern 
civilisations possess, or possessed till yesterday. They 
were spendthrifts on a narrower margin than the rich 
men of modern America. Roman moralists would 
undoubtedly have regarded a Lord Mayor’s banquet as 
an extravagant orgy of a corrupt age. They bewailed 
the luxury of men who ate sausages brought all the 
way from Pontus, whereas almost the poorest of us in 
these days may eat pineapple chunks brought all the 
way from Australia. Standards of luxury vary from 
age to age, and there has been a time when even short 
breeches were regarded as an illegitimate extravagance. 
During the wars between the French and English im 
the fourteenth century an extreme moralist remarked 
that, after the introduction of long beards and short 
breeches, “the French were much more disposed to 
run away from their enemies than before.’ Just before 
this time there seems to have been an outburst of the 
love of fine dress among all classes of the French 
people. 

The grand example of all sumptuary laws is to be 
found in the stringent legislation introduced by Lycurgus 
among the Spartans. Lycurgus aimed at bringing 
about equality among citizens in a manner in which 
not even the French Revolutionists with their belief 
in “ égalité’”’ did; and with this object he abolished 
the use of gold and silver, and of all but iron money, 
and “ declared an outlawry of all needless and super- 
fluous arts.’’ So, as Plutarch acids, 


there was now no more means of purchasing foreign goods and 
smal] wares; merchants sent no shiploads to Laconian ports ; 
no rhetoric master, no itinerant fortune-teller, no harlot-monger, 
or gold or silversmith, engraver or jeweller, set foot in a country 
which had no money ; so that luxury, deprived little by little of 
that which fed and fomented it, wasted to nothing and died away 
of itself. 


And not only this. Even citizens with a superfluity of 
iron were not allowed to spend it on private luxuries 
such as those of the table. In order to prevent their 
doing so Lycurgus decreed that all citizens should eat 
at common tables the same kind of bread and meat. 
One is not surprised to learn that the young gentlemen 
of Sparta were so enraged by this legislation that on 
one occasion they pelted him with stones, and he even 
had one of his eyes knocked out with a blow of a stick. 
There is one of these sumptuary laws of Lycurgus, by 
the way, which reminds us a little of our present war- 
time conditions. ‘‘ After drinking moderately,’ we are 
told, “‘ every man went to his home without lights, for 
the use of them was, on all occasions, forbid, to the 
end that they might accustom themselves to march 
boldly im the dark.” 

Compared with the legislation of Lycurgus, the 
sumptuary laws which Solon gave the Athenians were 
astonishingly mild. He limited a bride’s trousseau to 
three dresses, and forbade extravagances of mourn- 
ing. But, on the whole, his purpose was to redress 
certain grievances of the poor rather than to intro- 
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duce a reign of ideal equality. Some of the early Jewish 

laws, indeed, like that which forbade the rich to bring 
a corpse to the house of mourning in nettings of silver 
and gold, and ordered them to bring it like the poor, 
in a basket of wickerwork, are nearer the spirit of 
Lycurgus than Solon was. Solon in his sumptuary 
laws was a practical politician, as he showed when, in 
answer to the question whether he had given the 
Athenians the best laws that could be given, he replied, 
“* The best they could receive.” 

But the sumptuary laws which interest us most at 
the present time are those which were enacted at a 
later stage of civilisation and in conditions comparable 
in some measure to our own. Exceedingly interesting, 
for example, is the Lex Oppia passed in 215 B.c. as a 
result of the financial strain produced in Rome by the 
war with Hannibal. By this law women were forbidden 
to possess more than half an ounce of gold, to wear a 
dress of more than one colour, or to ride in a carriage 
except in certain specified circumstances. It was a very 
glaring example of what Suffragists denounce as “ man- 
made law.”’ Indeed, the anti-feminist character of the 
law led twenty years later to the first great instance 
of the interference of Roman women in politics, when 
they crowded round the Senate-house to demand its 
repeal, Cato’s onslaught on these “ unsexed’’ ladies 
is well known. He declared that it was with difficulty 
he kept from asking them: “‘ What sort of practice is 
this, of running out into public, besetting the streets 
and addressing other women’s husbands?” He en- 
treated his fellow-senators in the best anti-Suffragist 
manner not to repeal the law. ‘“ What will they not 
attempt,” he exclaimed, “ if they win this victory ? The 
moment they have arrived at an equality with you, they 
will become your superiors.’””’ But the women won in 
spite of him. It is only fair to say, however, that Cato, 
while discharging the office of censor, enjoyed inter- 
fering with the pleasures of his fellow-men as much as 
with those of women. But his personal meanness was 
so excessive that his hatred of luxury almost wears the 
appearance of a vice. 

There has nearly always been an element of Puritanism 
—often of the sour-faced kind—in public attempts to 
put down luxury. Was it Puritanism or the jealousy 
of the upper classes which was at the bottom of the 
early Scots law which forbade the appearance of pies 
and baked meats on the table of anyone lower in rank 
than a baron? Manifestly Puritanism entered into the 
English law of the reign of Edward IV., in. which it 
was lamented that “‘ the commons of the realm, as well 
men as women, wear excessive and inordinate apparel 
to, the great displeasure of God, the enriching of strange 
realms, and the destruction of this realm.’’ The late 
John Kells Ingram, who refers to these examples of 
sumptuary legislation in an article in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, reminds us of many similar interferences 
with the dress and food of the people in England and 
France, especially in the Middle Ages. Philip IV. 
regulated the expenditure of the various classes of his 
subjects on dress and food. Charles V. forbade the 
wearing of long pointed shoes. Edward III. of England 
forbade gentlemen and merchants to give their servants 
more than one meal of flesh or fish in the day. In 
England the sumptuary laws came to an end practically 
with the Reformation, but in France paternalism of 
this kind continued right into the eighteenth century. 
In the reign of Louis XV., for instance, a royal decree 
forbade the use of calico—oh, luxurious age !—to 
common people, and none but the nobility were allowed 


— 


to wear it. In America, too, laws were in force i 
gold lace and embroideries and gold and silver girdles, 

Clearly the various laws and prohibitions to which 
we have referred cannot all be reduced to a single 
principle. The New Englander who objected to the 
gleam of gold thread in his neighbour's clothes was 
far removed in spirit from Julius Cesar when he forbade 
the sale of costly delicacies in the market-place and had 
an unpleasant habit of sending his lictors to raid the 
dining-rooms of the rich in order to see that none of 
the forbidden dishes were on the table. Some of the 
sumptuary laws seem to have been entirely economic 
in purpose, some entirely religious—some moral, some 
political. Have we any of these reasons for reviving 
them to-day? No one, we imagine, will succeed in 
reviving them from moral or religious reasons. Whether 
there is a political or economic case to be made out for 
them is another matter. There is a good case, we think, 
for the prohibition of the use of motor-cars by private 
persons, except in certain specific cases, during the war. 
They use up petrol, and they use service of a kind 
especially needed in munition factories. In regard to 
the majority of luxuries, however, public opinion 
probably inclines to suppressing them by taxation 
rather than by direct prohibition. The modern idea of 
liberty is such that we prefer this indirect method of 
interfering with the taste for luxury. That is why high 
taxation is so necessary just now. The financial crisis 
is so urgent that we must either tax luxuries almost 
out of existence or revive the sumptuary laws against 
them. The notion that voluntary economy on a 
sufficiently large scale to meet the crisis is possible is 
opposed to all that we know of human nature. Human 
nature is more enamoured of the superfluous than of the 
necessary. Only by taxation can these superfluities 
be brought down to something like a just and necessary 
level. 


THE PROBLEM OF CAVE 


BLINDNESS 


RE-EMINENT as man is, compared with other 
Pp creatures, there are few of the deeper problems 
of Natural History which have not a practical 
bearing on human affairs. The touch of animate proto- 
plasm makes the whole living world kin; and if we 
knew with certainty how it has come about that many 
cave-animals are blind or have ill-developed eyes, we 
should be able to think more clearly in regard to some 
dwellers in darkness nearer home. Let us turn, then, 
sympathetically to the fact of cave blindness, and to a 
notable recent contribution to the evolutionary problem 
which it raises. Dry caves have never more than casual 
tenants, but damp caves harbour many creatures— 
from salamanders to wood-lice—which are in the strict 
sense at home there. The list of Troglodytes is more 
extensive than honourable, for leaving out of account 
the numerous bats and a few peculiar mice, which rest 
in the cave but feed by night outside of it, thus making 
the best of two dark worlds, we find that the bulk of 
the cavernicolous fauna is rather weedy. There are 
few cave-dwelling animals of the desperado type that 
we associate with Adullam; most of them are handi- 
capped by some frailty of constitution or by having 
fallen behind the times. Some are relics of a Glacial 
fauna. Their closest analogues are to be found among 
the shy “ eryptozoic ” creatures who hide under stones 
and bark and never venture forth. The true cave 
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dwellers are more or less adapted to the permanent 
conditions—darkness, constant temperature, humid 
atmosphere, and absence of green plants. They include 

from, bats and mice) the weird Amphibian 
Proteus of the great caves of Carniola and Dalmatia, 
three or four North American salamanders, quite a lot 
of small fishes, a few snails, numerous beetles and a 
sprinkling of other kinds of insects, many spiders (who 
insinuate themselves everywhere), and a few crustaceans, 
besides some still smaller deer. After making sundry 
reservations, we recognise that those cavernicolous 
animals that have open-air relatives with which they 
may be compared tend to be dwarfish, to be monotonous 
or deficient in coloration, to have exquisitely developed 
tactility, and to have more or less rudimentary eyes. 
It is on this tendency towards blindness that we wish 
to focus attention. 

There are considerable differences in the degree of 
degeneration which the eyes of cave animals exhibit, 
but there are few that have remained unaffected. In 
the pale Proteus, which has no pigment in its skin, 
the eye is without a lens and does not reach the surface 
of the head. This reminds us of the buried eye of the 
deep-water hagfish and of the way in which the very 
lids of the eyes of the Cape Golden Mole are closed. 
Practically complete blindness is illustrated by a North 
American cave-crayfish, a cave-prawn from Carniola, 
and some other Crustaceans. In some of the cave- 
beetles the degeneration has affected not only the eye 
but the optic ganglion as well. The cave-fishes are of 
special interest, for they show all grades of optic degenera- 
tion down to complete blindness. In some of them, 
moreover, the eyes of the young forms are less degenerate 
than those of the adults—a state of affairs which has 
been observed in some other types besides fishes. It 
suggests that there may be a process of individual, as 
distinguished from racial, degeneration. 

There is no doubt as to the “ naturalness” of the 
old theory that the “ blindness” of cave-animals is 
the cumulative hereditary result of the disuse which 
living in darkness involves. Thus we cannot overlook 
the fact that some of the blind forms have very near 
relatives whieh live in the light of day and have well- 
developed eyes. To take an analogous case, that of 
deep and shallow water: Doflein found in Sagami Bay 
two varieties of a small crab, one living in the darkness 
of deep water and with very rudimentary eyes, the other 
living in shallow water and with the eyes well-developed. 
An interesting feature of this case was that the practically 
blind mother-crab of the deep water was carrying about 
larve with darkly pigmented eyes, showing all the 
essential parts. This again points to the conclusion 
that the darkness may hinder the development of the 
eye in the individual lifetime. In other words, the 
rudimentariness may be in some cases imposed on each 
individual generation, and the result of peculiarities 
of nurture rather than of hereditary nature. This is, 
of course, a matter for experiment, and some data are 
already available. Thus, Ogneff kept gold-fishes for 
three years in absolute darkness, taking care to give 
them plenty of room and plenty of food. The result was 
total blindness ; even the rods and cones of the retina 
disappeared. We may suppose, then, that if some 
gold-fishes were washed into a cave, they might become 
blind. It is likely enough too (it ought to be tried) 
that their offspring would show even greater degeneration 
of the eye, being exposed to darkness from birth. If 
the degeneration of the eye continued to increase after 
the second generation (and this also should be tested), a 








case would be forthcoming in support of the theory that 
individually acquired modifications may become in 
some measure part of the inheritance. But the evidence 
of this is not as yet forthcoming, and Ogneff's experi- 
ment should be repeated by other experimenters and 
on other fishes. 

But without excluding the possibility that the dark- 
ness and also the short commons of caves may have 
some effect on the development of the eye in the 
individual lifetime, we cannot believe that this is more 
than a side-issue. We must remember, for instance, 
that mammals begin their life in an environment of 
complete darkness and dwell there often for many 
months—in the case of the elephant for more than a 
year. Yet this has no prejudicial effect on the develop- 
ment of the eyes. Not long ago Professor Jacques Loeb 
made the simple experiment of rearing embryos of a 
small marine fish (a species of Fundulus) in an absolutely 
dark room, but no trace of blindness was observed after 
a month. This result is the more interesting because, 
as we shall see, it is very easy in the case of this fish to 
produce blind embryos by experimental methods. But 
not by darkness! There are many other difficulties in 
the way of the theory (which Darwin accepted) that the 
cave-blindness is the hereditary result of atrophy of 
the eye, incident on disuse and dwelling in darkness. 
Professor Eigenmann, who has made a special study 
of cave-fishes, thinks that living in darkness tends at 
least to increase the optic degeneration, but he calls 
attention to the difficulty that of the four kinds of 
salamander living habitually in North American caves, 
two have quite degenerate eyes and two have them 
normal. But what is sauce for the goose should serve 
also for the gander. Some cave animals have normal 
eyes, and a few animals that live in the open, like the 
shore-fish Typhlogobius, are blind. 

What is the other theory? Simply that the blind- 
ness arose as a germinal variation or mutation, and that 
it suited cave-life. For a useless organ is a weak spot. 
On this view there is no difficulty in the rarity of 
rudimentary eyes in open-air conditions, for variations 
in an obviously disadvantageous direction tend to be 
eliminated. The difficulty is rather in finding facts to 
justify the belief that the occurrence of variations in 
the direction of blindness may be postulated with some 
show of reasonableness. It is here that the recent 
work of Loeb comes in. This brilliant experimenter of 
the Rockefeller Institute has found that it is quite easy 
to produce a percentage of fish-embryos (Fundulus) 
with defective eyes (a) by unsuitable crossing, (b) by 
adding a little potassium cyanide to the water, or (c) by 
exposing the developing eggs to very low temperatures. 
It is not suggested that the ancestors of the blind cave- 
animals became blind as the result of parental mismating, 
or of poisoning, or of great cold; what the experiments 
show is that relatively slight external changes may so 
alter the constitution of the germ that a leap is taken 
in the direction of blindness. Therefore in our theory 
of the origin of cave-blindness it is quite legitimate to 
start with postulating heritable germinal mutations 
which we cannot definitely account for. On this view, 
the tendency towards blindness arose independently 
of the presence or absence of light, and Loeb finds an 
analogy in that hereditary kind of human blindness 
which is called glaucoma and is associated with atrophy 
of the optic nerve. 

If the variations in the direction of blindness occurred 
long ago within the cave itself, then, if the creature 
was otherwise adaptable, a blind race might arise. 
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But what if the variations occurred in the open? The 
first half of the answer is that they would be speedily 
wiped out unless they took to a cryptozoic mode of 
life; for blind members of an eyed race would be 
' severely handicapped in the search for food and mates. 
The other half of the answer is that there would often 
be a chance that blindish variants, arising in the open, 
might find their way into the asylum of caves, where 
blindness is no disadvantage. In this connection there 
is great interest in Eigenmann’s observation that the 
open-world relatives of cave-animals are constitutionally 
light-avoiders (i.e. negatively heliotropic) and given to 
keeping in contact with solid bodies (i.e. positively 
stereotropic). Thus, if the variation in the direction 
of blindness did not change the constitution, the variants 
would have a tendency to move into caves. " 
These constitutional proclivities probably count for 
much, but we cannot believe that they exhaust the 
situation, for we see all around us in the realm of 
organisms illustrations of a kind of behaviour which 
spells endeavour afterwell-being. Even the blind variant 
will go on proving all things, and it will hold fast to its 
cave if it gets there. In its automatic elimination of 
the relatively unfit the environment does in a meta- 
phorical sense select organisms, but the correlated fact 
is that organisms seem often quite literally to select 
theirenvironment. Just as an animal with well-developed 
eyes will try to get out of the cave into which it has 
been washed, so a blind animal arising as a variant in 
the open may actively grope its way in. 
J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 


Correspondence 


MR, LLOYD GEORGE AND THE MUNITION 
WORKERS 


To the Editor of Tuk New StTaTesMaAn. 

Sir,—I have just seen your editorial comment on the Official 
Report of my speech to the Trades Union leaders last week. In 
the course of it you charge me with having called ‘“‘ the workers 
in the munition factories drunkards and shirkers.” Would you 
mind telling me when I ever levelled such a cruel accusation 
against a body of workers who are toiling so hard in the factories 
to equip our armies in the field ? If the workers believed such 
an allegation had been directed against them it might produce 
mischievous results when we can ill afford them. Therefore to 
impute such an accusation to the Minister who is primarily 
responsible for dealing with munition workers is in the present 
atmosphere and under present conditions utterly discreditable 
unless it be true. 

I have repeatedly denied this statement, and called attention 
in the most public fashion to the words I actually used about 
drinking amongst a small minority of the workers. In the face 
of my repeated denials, fortified by quotations, no honourable 
man would repeat the charge. However, as there may be some 
amongst your readers who would not believe it possible that you 
would make such a statement without some warrant, perhaps 
you will allow me to quote again the words which I actually 
used in February last—words from which I have never since 
departed : 

Most of our workmen are putting every ounce of strength into this 
urgent work loyally and patriotically, but that is not true of all. There 
are some, I am sorry to say, who shirk their duty in this great emergency. 
I hear of workmen in armaments works who refuse to do a full week’s 
work for the nation’s need. What is the reason ? They are a minority. 
The vast majority belong to a class we can depend upon. The others 
are @ minority. But you must remember a small minority of work- 
men can throw a whole works out of gear. What is the reason ? 
Sometimes it is one thing, sometimes it is another; but let us be 
perfectly candid. It is mostly the lure of the drink. They refuse to 
work full time, and when they return their strength and efliciency are 
impaired by the way in which they have spent their leisure. 


What is there in those words that would justify you in saying 
that I called “* the workmen in munition factories drunkards and 
shirkers” ? Anticipating unscrupulous critics, I repeated again 





and again that the vast majority of workers could be depended 
upon, and were putting every ounce of strength into their work 
for the country, and that the others were “ a minority,” and “a 
small minority.” Do you deny the existence of this minority ? 

Mr. John Hodge, M.P., answering a similar charge, replied 
that he resented as strongly as anyone slanders that were heaped 
upon the workers generally as to drunkenness, and added ; “ At 
the same time I am not blind to the fact that there is a section 
of the workers who by their habits retard munition making, and 
I resent your endeavour to twist this into a slander upon the 
whole of my fellow workmen. I venture to say that I have greater 
respect for them than you have, judging by recent occurrences,” 
That exactly represents the position I have always taken, and 
still take. What legitimate cause do you imagine you are 
helping by perversion ? 

Dulness has but one excuse, that it is popularly supposed to 
be conducive to accuracy of statement. When it ceases to 
justify this popular expectation, it becomes truly intolerable. 

Yours, etc., 
D. Lioyp Georcr. 

Ministry of Munitions, 

6 Whitehall Gardens, 5.W. 
December 9th. 


[We fully accept Mr. Lloyd George’s repudiation of the gross 
libel on the working class which he was responsible for putting 
into circulation last Spring, and we should not have referred to 
the matter again had he not the other day offered the munition 
workers a fresh and perfectly gratuitous insult by comparing 
them—when they complained of the intolerable and now fully 
recognised injustice of the existing system of discharge certi- 
ficates—to cowards on the battlefield. But we do not think 
that anyone who recalls the facts of the controversy about drink 
and time-losing will agree with him that we have been guilty of 
perversion or even of exaggeration. Needless to say. we were not 
referring to the February speech which he quotes, and with 
which we never quarrelled. The serious libel came later. On 
March 29th Mr. Lloyd George received a deputation of ship- 
owners who made the most extraordinary, and, as it very soon 
turned out, almost wholly unfounded, charges of drunkenness 
against shipwrights and riveters. For “ this wicked slander” 
(as the Secretary of the Boilermakers described it, and proved it to 
be) Mr. Lloyd George made himself responsible by declaring in 
the most emphatic terms that it was impossible “ even to cast 
doubt ” upon the employers’ statements. ‘“ We are fighting,” 
he said, ‘“*‘ Germany, Austria and Drink, and as far as I can see 
the greatest of these three deadly foes is Drink. . . . Nothing 
but root-and-branch methods will be of the slightest avail.” 
We cannot, of course, tell what was in Mr. Lloyd George’s mind 
when he used these words ; he may still have been thinking only 
of “a small minority ” ; but the shipowners were not, and it was 
their charges that he endorsed. A month later, in the House of 
Commons, he made an alarming statement as to the time 
lost by the majority of workmen in numbers of munition factories 
all over the country, and declared : “* The explanation which is 
given by every report we received is that it is attributable merely 
to excessive drinking among a section of the workmen receiving 
very high wagés.” At the same time he issued the notorious 
White Paper containing all the alleged facts of the matter. In 
this document—* this lying fabrication,” as Mr. Handel Booth 
called it—there was no pretence of referring only to a minority. 
Its charges of drunkenness were absolutely general, and it con- 
tained such phrases as “ The present deplorable indifference of 
working men to their duty.” Mr. Lloyd George did not himself, 
we suppose, pen any part of this document, but he circulated it 
and made use of it without any reserve; and although the ez 
parte evidence it contained was utterly discredited, and a great 
part of it definitely disproved within a few days of publication, 
we are not aware that Mr. Lloyd George has ever abandoned it 
or apologised for it. We do not for a moment question either 
the motives or the courage of Mr. Lloyd George in connection 
with this anti-drink campaign; mor were we opposed to its 
objects. We expressed ourselves at the time as ready even to 
support complete prohibition for the period of the war. But the 
fact remains that, as Mr. Appleton, the General Secretary of the 
Federation of Trade Unions put it, Mr. Lloyd George managed 
to “ convey to the world the impression that we are a drunken 
race,” and that munition workers (owing to their high wages) 
were the worst offenders. In face of these facts it is, to say the 
least, hardly to the point for Mr. Lloyd George to offer us @ 
quotation from a speech delivered many weeks before the libels 
of which we complain were circulated. Moreover, if throughout 
he was really only referring to “ a small minority,” then much 
of his campaign and of the language which he used in the course 
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of it can only be described as ridiculous. The truth, we imagine, 
is that he spoke and acted in this matter—as in others—upon 
evidence which came all from one side, and which he did not 
trouble sufficiently to investigate. That is a comparatively 
yenial offence on the part of an overworked politician ; what 
is more serious from the point of view of his own standing with 
the working class is that he has never thought fit to apologise. 
As regards the second of the charges which Mr. Lloyd George 
lays at our door—that of dulness—we can only offer to him and 
to any others who share his opinion our most sincere apologies.— 


Ep. NS.]} 


THE DEFENCE OF THE REALM ACT 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 

Srm,—According to the Defence of the Realm Regulations, 
as amended by an Order in Council of June 10th, 1915, any 
persons who are suspected of “ hostile origin or associations ”’ 
may, on the recommendation of a naval or military authority 
or of one of the Advisory Committees, be required to report 
themselves to the police, to leave their home and live wherever 
the Secretary of State chooses, or be interned for an indefinite 
time. 

The persons suspected may, if not themselves hostile aliens, 
make representations to the Advisory Committee, showing why 
they should not be suspected, moved about, or interned ; but if 
this is the same Advisory Committee that has, so to speak, 

ted them, such recommendations are clearly not much 
. Nothing in the Regulation provides that legal advice 
shall be afforded, for these persons suspected; nor are their 
cases even to be reconsidered from time to time by the Advisory 
Committees. These Committees are those which advise the 
Secretary of State about the internment or deportation of aliens, 
and they are presided over by persons of high judicial office. 
But neither their names nor the names of the persons suspected 
and interned are made public. 

Here we have a very dangerous instrument for suppressing 
public liberty. If the people of this country really feel it neces- 
sary that the Habeas Corpus Act should be suspended in war 
time, well and good. But do they feel that such suspension is 
necessary ? And are they generally aware that the Habeas 
Corpus Act is thus suspended ? 

This Order in Council, summary as it is, can be interpreted in 
still more drastic manner. It does not expressly include im- 
prisonment, isolation, and the withholding of all legal advice. 
But this is how it has worked out in the following case : 

On September Ist a lady who was resting after her work in a 
military hospital was arrested at her father’s home. She was 
taken to Scotland Yard, imprisoned for a week, not allowed to 
communicate with anyone for seventeen days, and no one had 
any idea where she was. After her week’s imprisonment she 
was sent to a “ Home of Internment” under perpetual super- 
vision and prison rules. Five weeks after her arrest she was 
questioned by an Advisory Committee, and she learnt some ten 
days later that the Home Office would not revoke the order for 
internment. About a fortnight afterwards she was told that she 
might see visitors, at the rate of one a month, in the presence of 
a third person. All this time, and up to the present date, she 
has been allowed to write only two letters a week, and corre- 
spondence takes from six to twelve days to reach her. 

Under these circumstances it was very difficult for the lady 
to defend herself, or even to find out what she was accused of. 
But this much is clear, from statements made by the Home 
Office to herself and to a competent legal person. there is no 
charge made against the lady, and none will be made. The Home 
Office expressly declares that there is no charge, she is not im- 
prisoned, but merely detained as a precautionary measure. How- 
ever, the lady is locked up in a cell for fourteen hours out of every 
twenty-four, and her friends may only see her by applying to the 
Commissioner of Prisons for a prison permit. 

Now, since the lady comes of an old English family, and is 
strongly patriotic in all her work and sympathies, it is clear that 
she must be suspected of “hostile associations.” Some years 
ago she, like Sir William Wedderburn and many other respected 
persons, criticised the English Government of India and that of 

gypt ; also four months before her arrest she met and conversed 
with, in a neutral country, an Indian subject who was afterwards 
oo. of disaffection towards the English Government. 

this justify imprisonment, isolation, and indefinite intern- 
ment? If so, all our English prisons will soon be as full as the 
hy nan Islands. There are, further, two very sinister points 
- oon case which (remembering your space and the censorship) 
oa i. touch upon lightly. The authorities at Scotland 
uthe — to have taken measures as disgraceful as they were 
ry and obtain further evidence against this lady and 





some other persons. They have also taken every means in their 
power to induce the lady’s family and herself to keep silent. 
It is said that they now promise speedy release if the whole 
matter is not made public. I hope that the lady will follow the 
example of St. Paul and refuse to leave her prison until the chief 
magistrates come to set her free.—Yours, etc., 
RoOsaLinD Travers HYNDMAN. 
9 Queen Anne’s Gate, 
Westminster. 


BRITISH SUBJECTS IN AUSTRIA 
To the Editor of Tae New StTaTESMAN. 

Str,—It has always seemed to me that something could be 
done towards alleviating general anxiety at home, were it possible 
for women now residing in countries at present at war with our 
own to speak of their own experiences through the medium of 
the Press. It is for this reason that I, an Englishwoman, am 
taking an opportunity which has offered itself to send you some 
plain facts as to how matters really are with us British in Vienna ; 
but I need hardly say I shall venture on no opinion concerning 
the war itself. 

From the very outbreak of the war we women have, but for 
registration, been left perfectly free to do pretty much as we like. 
Many men are still free, and, save for weekly registration and the 
obligation to be at home at 8 p.m., are able to pursue their usual 
walks in life unhindered. Some of them are absolutely without 
any restriction whatever, including those who hold appointments 
as teachers of English in public schools. As regards the other and 
less fortunate ones, they are, as is well known, either interned 
or confined. By “interned” is meant that they are kept in 
concentration camps; the “confined” enjoy perfect liberty 
within certain bounds, though they are obliged to live in places 
prescribed to them. But no woman has been interned, and, as 
far as I know, only one “ confined,”’ and in this case her position 
is being kept open for her and her salary paid as usual. Some 
women have elected to go with their husbands, but this of their 
own free will. No force has been applied to them. To my 
knowledge but one woman has been compelled to leave Austria. 
Some women are obliged to register themselves every week, 
and to be in at 8 o’clock, but most of us are quite free from all 
restraint. From the very first we have been treated with the 
greatest courtesy by officials and police. There have been 
individual acts of discourtesy on the part of people whom one 
would expect to know better, but these have been extremely 
few and far between. We are allowed to telephone in English, 
and can speak English in the streets. In no single case have 
objections been raised to this. 

There is still a demand for English governesses, though the 
supply is now but small owing to the fact that many, fearing to 
have nothing to do, have voluntarily left this country or have 
been recalled by anxious parents. The resident governesses 
are very well treated, and I know of at least one who, as 
she said, was morally forced to leave her “downy bed” and 
return to England because of the false rumours which had 
reached her home as to the safety of Englishwomen here. 

Personally, I am more concerned in teaching the masses—men, 
women, youths and girls who are engaged during the day—a 
work I initiated and have carried on for some years at the 
Volksheim and Volksbildungshaus, which together form the 
People’s University of Vienna. Here there has been no falling 
off in numbers, for the places left vacant by those called up for 
war have been filled in by fugitives from various parts, Galicia, 
Bukowina, and the South. Over six hundred are now learning 
English at these two institutions. The highest class is known 
as the John Ruskin Club, of which I have the honour to be 
President. This year we have over thirty new members, the 
average attendance is between forty and fifty. Last season I 
lectured on John Ruskin, William Morris and the Applied Arts ; 
this year we are devoting ourselves to Shakespeare. Our library 
(only English books) is much frequented. On Sunday the various 
teachers make excursions with their students, English being 
invariably spoken on the way. But none of us has been molested 
in any way. 

My office here in Vienna is that of correspondent of the Studio 
for Austria-Hungary, a position which I have filled for many 
years. This brings me in contact with all classes and conditions 
of men, and has led me to all parts of the Austro-Hungarian 
dominions. I am invited to the openings and private views of 
the various exhibitions, and I have accepted these in the spirit 
in which they have been given. At such times one meets every- 
body, and introductions are made. Those who know English 
invariably address me in that tongue, everything is as before. 
People are not kinder, they simply have not changed. . . . 

Personally, I am free, as are many other British subjects here , 
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to come and go as I list, make excursions in the lovely sur- 
roundings of this city and places near it. That is, we may make 
day excursions. Should we wish to leave Vienna for any length 
of time we must have special permission. But this has been 
rarely, if ever, refused. I often visit the hospitals, where every- 
ing is freely shown to me. All these things I have written 
about show a fine spirit on the part of the Austrians. “ Per- 
sonally we have nothing against one another, only regret that 
things are as they are,” as a young marine officer said the other 
day; adding, “It hurts to think of fighting against British 
sailors, they are such good comrades.” One never hears a word 
of hate or enmity on the part of those who have borne the brunt 
of fire and felt the horrors of battle.—Yours, etc., “a8 


XIX. Peter Jordangasse 27, 
Vienna. 
November 26th. 


Miscellany 


THE PADISHAH 


HE Eastern or, as it is sometimes romantically termed, 

the old, old question originated in the days when 

the free and independent nationalities of Europe 

were snarling and scuffling in the ruins of the Roman Empire. 

Its solution, like the ballad style and the art of staining glass, 

is one of the things which the Middle Ages omitted to 

bequeath to the modern world, and by that omission tempted 

the Nineteenth Century to produce the Treaty of Berlin, 

the ballads of Mr. William Morris, and the north window 
of Rugby Chapel. 

The Roman Republic, which had carried to a supreme 
height the arts of portrait-sculpture and street-fighting, left 
to its successor a territory including the entire Mediterranean 
basin, and the Empire, having added to its dominions during 
the reign of a lunatic some part of the British Isles, proceeded 
to protect its territory by the trace of the Roman frontier. 
The civilised world was converted into a single fortress by a 
chain of fortified positions which followed the lines of the 
Rhine, the Danube, and the Euphrates. That fortress faced 
towards the East, because civilisation was threatened solely 
by the surplus population of Asia, and it became the business 
of the Roman power to protect its outworks. The history 
of the ancient world is the history of European resistance to 
the Asiatic Drang nach Westen, and when this resistance 
failed to maintain against its enemies the line of the Roman 
frontier, the history of the ancient world came to a sudden 
and chaotic end. Europe passed into “ the filth and false- 
hood of the Middle Ages,” as it was elegantly described by 
the Reverend Hugh MeNeile, in a speech on Church extension 
delivered at Freemasons’ Hall in the year 1839, and the 
power of Islam, which had brushed away the Crusades like 
a swarm of flies, entered Europe by the gate of the Balkans. 
Constantinople went down like a rotten tree, and whilst the 
first men of the Renaissance were staring incredulously across 
the North Atlantic, the Turks watered their horses in the 
Danube. 

The Turkish question, which has been answered in various 
tones from the elaborate irony of Lord Beaconsfield to the 
synthetic wisdom of the Conference of London, is a successor 
in the direct line to a dozen Eastern questions which were 
forced upon Europe by the collapse of the Roman line. The 
Eastern March of European civilisation was protected by 
the successive efforts of the Franks, the Germans, the Czechs 
and the Poles, and it seemed sometimes that Christendom 
was almost united by the danger in the East, just as Gambetta 
sought to unite French republicans by the appeal Regardez le 
trouée des Vosges. It has been observed by sensitive 
historians that the destruction of European things comes 
always from the East ; even M. Benedetti, whose discourtesy 
to the King of Prussia at Ems was fatal to the Government 
of Napoleon III., made his first public appearance as Secre- 





tary at Constantinople. Timur, Jenghiz, and Attila came 
upon Europe from the East, and this sinister succession has 
been responsible for a long series of sombre. perorations, 
But it is perhaps pardonable to point out that barbarian 
invaders have come always from the East, because there was, 
prior to the discovery of America, nowhere else for them to 
come from. 

It is almost five centuries since the Turkish question 
entered upon its European phase. When the fall of Con- 
stantinople substituted the organised effort of Islam for the 
random and seasonal raids of unco-ordinated barbarians, the 
problem was presented for solution in its acutest and most 
painful form, and it did not vary in its factors between the 
colHapse of the Genoese infantry in the year 1453 and the 
Victorian sensation of 1876, when Mr. Gladstone startled his 
readers with the most effective employment of foreign names 
in the English language : 

Theic Zaptiehs and their Mudirs, their Bimbashis and their Yuzbashis, 


their Kaimakams and thcir Pashas, one and all, bag and baggage, shall, 
I hope, clear out from the province they have desolated and profaned., 


The writer’s reference was to the province of Bulgaria, to 
which, if Amsterdam messages are to be believed, the genial 
presence of the Bashi-bazouk is at the moment returning in 
response to the cordial invitation of the local authorities. 

The problem set to European intelligence by the Turkish 
‘Empire was in its elements a simple one. The advance of 
the Ottoman Turks had encamped upon European soil a 
deeply religious and highly military people, who combined 
an enlightened monotheism with an ability to fight behind 
entrenchments. In face of this power, which controlled 
Asia Minor, the Balkan Peninsula, and the waters of the 
Black Sea, two solutions were practicable ; indeed, it ‘is 
notable in political history as the sole conjunction of events 
which did not inspire Mr. Gladstone to confront his country- 
men with three alternatives. Either the Turkish power 
might be stabilized by the French (and later the German) 
policy of foreign commerce and reform, or it must be driven 
out of Europe by the Austrian (and later the Russian) policy 
of expulsion by armed force. The history of the Eastern 
question consists of the alternation of these two courses ; 
and what our fathers used picturesquely to call the Concert 
of Europe was confined in its repertoire to variations upon 
these two themes. 

The crusading efforts of Holy Russia form a familiar 
chapter of European history, but the Austrian phase of the 
Eastern question is a more neglected subject. The Austrian 
power was driven directly upon the alternative of expulsion 
by the great offensive of 1683, which had brought the Spahis 
of Kara Mustapha within sight of Vienna, and it became the 
object of the more intelligent advisers of the Emperor 
Charles VI. to convert the Hapsburg monarchy into a 
Danubian power at the expense of Turkey. The memoirs of 
Prince Eugéne, whose trilingual signature Eugenio von 
Savoie is a convenient indication of the cosmopolitan 
allegiance of Austrian statesmen, contains a remarkable 
picture of those Turkish wars in which the infidel displayed 
the courtesy of Saladin towards crusaders in periwigs. His 
Highness had a remarkable taste for sermons, and it may be 
doubted whether his aphorism C'est le premier jour quom 
entre en campagne que le public doit étre informé des alliances 
would find any extensive favour with the Union of Demo- 
cratic Control. His taste for de bien jolis airs d’opera-comique 
was almost light-minded, and his opinion of the English 
(‘I paid great court to Ministers. I gave presents, because 
England is a great country for buying ”’) is worthier of a 
disillusioned Whip than a distinguished stranger. But 
Eugéne had a just appreciation of the Turkish genius for 
spade-work, which he believed them to have inherited from 
the Romans. If his theory is correct, it is by a delicious 
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irony that the Osmanli have employed Plevna, Tchataldja, 
and Gallipoli to impress Europeans with the Roman tradition. 
The memoirs of Eugéne are full of the characteristic names 
and actions of the Turkish wars : 

The Rashaw and the garrison were massacred. The Seraskier burnt 
Novigrad to the ground.... There was a Bashaw amongst our 
prisoners whom I questioned to no purpose upon the plans of Kara 
Mustapha ; but the action of four Hussars, who stood with drawn 
swords ready to cut him to pieces, prevailed upon him to confess that 
Szegedin had been his object. 


In a conversation held at Rastadt two years after Mal- 
plaquet Eugéne gave to Villars a vivid picture of savage 
warfare on the lower Danube, where one met “ their flanking 
Spahis with their cursed howls of Allah! Allah! and their 
trick of coming on by fifties round a little flag.” This 
encounter of Viennese cosmopolitans with the militant 
theology of Asia was a singular experience for the men of 
the Eighteenth Century, and it forms one of the queerest 
chapters in the history of the Eastern question. 

That question may be studied from either of two angles. 
It is customary in Europe to follow the European side of 
the duel and to trace the transitions by which the crusader’s 
sword passed from Austria to Russia and from Russia to the 
Balkan League. It is a line of study which enables one to 
appreciate Eugéne’s wise prophecy to his master in the year 
1784 that the Serbs and Bosniaks would inevitably oppose 
the House of Hapsburg, and it affords the exquisite spectacle 
of Lord Beaconsfield congratulating his Peers on the well- 
founded opinion of Count Bismarck that “‘ Turkey in Europe 
once more exists.”” But it is sometimes worth while to 
examine the problem of Turkey from the angle of Turkey. 
The experiment must seem almost as attractive as to examine 
the problem of evil from the angle of the Evil One ; but it 
is worth making. Colonel Sykes, who will probably be 
known to posterity as the author of a perfect parody of the 
Drill-book, has put into three hundred pages the history of 
Asia Minor from the riparian Kultur of the Accadians to the 
formation of the Turkish Empire * in its present shape. 
One may regret that he has not carried beyond the year 1534 
his summary of the facts and the excellent maps with which 
it is accompanied, because he is, in spite of a shocking con- 
viction that history is really amusing, a most attractive 
historian. His short biography of the Prophet is perhaps a 
trifle familiar, but he comprehends exactly the temper of 
Islam. Some such foundation as his book provides is 
urgently needed if the Englishman who thinks about the 
Eastern question is to understand what the Turk thinks 
about the Western question. The Turk is usually the last 
person who is considered in those rearrangements of his terri- 
tory which are so generously undertaken by others on his 
behalf, and it is perhaps time to call him before the curtain, 
if only as author of the piece. 

The remainder of Colonel Sykes’ substantial book contains 
his diaries of travel in Asiatic Turkey. His attractive method 
was “to follow my nose over those portions of the map 
which were the whitest or most rich in notes of interrogation 
and dotted lines,” and to enrich the resulting narrative with 
instructive sketch-maps, excellent photographs, and lively 
prejudices. His views on the problem of Armenia are a 
trifle startling in one of his nationality; he finds the 
Armenians profoundly unpleasing, especially when leavened 
by American missionary effort, he announces that “ the 
Armenian national revival was a calamity which has not yet 
reached its catastrophe,” and he is inclined to agree with 
the unpopular opinion of the late Sultan Abdul Hamid that 
the removal of the Armenian question can only be effected 
by the removal of the Armenians. His real sympathy is for 
the Arab on the sufficient grounds that he is a monotheist 


” The Catiphs’ Last Heritage : a Short History of the Turkish Empire. 
By Lieut.-Colonel Sir Mark Sykes, Bart., M.P. Macmillan. 20s. net. 








and a Fine Fellow, and one accepts with’ respect the 
opinions of a traveller whose journeys make the map of 
Asia Minor look like an illustration to the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

But the foremost merit of Colonel Sykes as an observer is 
that, like James Morier, he appreciates the supreme absurdity 
of the East. It has been justly observed that there is nothing 
funnier than a foreigner, and the solemn imbecility of 
Orientals is one of the most delightful spectacles provided by 
Providence for the entertainment of Englishmen. Many of 
Colonel Sykes’ observations inevitably fall short of the 
rollicking pantomime of Hajji Baba, but he has a fascinating 
guide in the Kismet manner : 

“Tam Ahmed of the Anazch, who knows every chink of this desert ! 
By God, what a desert it is! Praise be to God who made deserts ! ” 

He also met a converted Zaza (and Zaza, if I remember the 
play, was in urgent need of conversion), who remarked : 

“O Bey, I was a Zaza of the Dersine, and the Government people 
took me as a soldier. I did not like being a soldier, and I had no 
religion, for | was a Zaza—and we Zaza> know nothing—«o I stole 
away one night with a rifle and became a robber. I used to sit behind 
astone and shoot people on the Khozat road, and when they were 
dead I took what they had. In that way I shot sixteen people in the 
course of time. Now, Glory be to God, I see that was wrong. I am 
a Moslem and have a wife and children here in Diarbekir; and I will 
come with you wherever you wish.” 

It does the highest credit to a man of Colonel Sykes’ 
military training that he engaged this blatant pacifist, whose 
career may serve as a warning to Conscriptionists. He also 
met a Kurd who expressed my own objection to being 
photographed because “‘ God only knows what is looking 
through those great eyes.” His escort was commanded by 
a sergeant who had been sentenced by the adorable fatuity 
of the East to one hundred years’ imprisonment for murder, 
and he met in the middle of a desert a genial little man who 
had got a hundred and fifty years for robbing the Alexandretta 
mail. As a Conservative, Colonel Sykes can appreciate the 
comedy of Huriyeh, the Turkish equivalent of Liberté, 
Egalité, Fraternité, which inspired young officers in 1909 to 
say J’adore le jambon, je bois le koniak in the first frenzy of 
emancipation. But above all there is the pure farce of the 
Boundary Commission on the Turco-Persian frontier, which, 
finding itself totally unprovided with any form of map, was 
permanently and pardonably drunk. Asia is not a mystery, 
where sinister men with cruel eyes and queer crooked 
scimitars crouch and mutter round low fires in black Bedouin 
tents: Asia is one of the jokes that Europe cannot see. 


Paitip GUEDALLA. 
Art 
THE LONDON GROUP 


To vivacious assemblage of young people; this 
ill-assorted group—whichever you please to call 
it—has, either by accident or otherwise, purged 
itself of several of its most violent components, and has 
settled down to business. Not all the absentees, it is fair 
to say, are positive benefactors to the present exhibition 
by their absence, but a good many of them are; and it is 
to be hoped that we have seen the last of such offensive 
fooleries as some of the works which disgraced the last 
exhibition. The group is now firmly on its legs; it has cut 
its teeth; it has done pulling the curate’s whiskers and 
the nurse’s leg. It has given up screaming, biting, and 
kicking, and promises to be a handsome and useful addition 
to the family. 

The note upon which a considerable section of the group, 
hailing from Cumberland Market, pitched its infant protest 
against things in general was, if I remember rightly, Neo- 
Realism. It was at first a trifle too shrill to be sustained, 
and we need not be surprised to find that it has softened 
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@ good deal with time. Mr. Gilman and Mr. Ginner have, 
in fact, become so thoroughly in earnest over their mission 
that they seem to resemble Moody and Sankey crying in 
the market and other places in Leeds, “ Repent ye, for the 
‘kingdom of shoddy is at an end.” Dismal as the theme 
and the locality may sound, their cry rings so true that it 
does not sound dismal itself. Their works are noble examples 
of sound drawing and construction, and their cry may be 
said to be echoed throughout the whole of the exhibition. 
Mr. W. Ratcliffe’s landscapes might well have been designed 
for the Academy, and only saved at the last moment 
by the awakening of an artistic conscience to the vital 
importance of confessing the truth and shaming the aca- 
demical devil. 

Telling the truth is hardly the same as confessing it. 
Admitting it is often quite enough. There is something 
almost aggressive about the very idea of telling the truth. 
Good children who have been noted for it have generally 
come to a bad end, or at least been sedulously avoided in 
after life. They have given “the truth” a bad name, 
so that in the law courts a witness has to have it impressed 
upon him in the most solemn manner that he must tell it, 
as though it were to be assumed that he would never think 
of doing so willingly. In academical circles it is considered, 
one may suppose, to be horribly bad form to tell the truth ; 
any conventional shuffle is preferred. Now if the London 
Group will only shape for what is true without being brutal, 
it has a very considerable slice of the future in its hands. 
Nobody minded Washington owning up about the cherry- 
tree—in those days, I mean, it had no serious effect on 
public opinion as to his fitness for political leadership— 
but if he had asserted that George III. was a bulbous old 
lunatic and that the English generals didn’t amount to a 
row of beans, it might have permanently dimmed the 
estimation in which he has always been held in this country. 
It is the same in painting as in politics and journalism ; truth 
is a very ticklish thing to handle, requiring a great deal of 
delicacy and not too much insistence. Whether or not a 
year’s perusal of the newspapers since the war broke out has 
had any effect on the London Group, they certainly seem 
to have a much better understanding of these principles 
than before, and should reap a profit from it in the future. 

One of the new members of the group is Mr. Randolph 
Schwabe, whose pen drawings, watercolours, and etchings 
have already won him a front place. What he is going to 
do in paint it is rather too soon to say, though the promise 
of a couple of portrait heads and a Devonshire landscape 
is definite enough to justify the prediction of very good 
things. He scarcely seems yet to have “ found himself ”’ 
in oil paint, but we may wait without any uneasiness until 
he does. Nobody ever learnt all about painting suddenly, 
however well (or, one might say, especially if) he could 
draw. ‘The portrait heads are, I understand, rather in the 
nature of exercises for a large fresco, on which Mr. Schwabe 
is engaged, than easel pictures; in which case we may 
look for something much finer in wall painting than is 
generally accorded to us, something that will retain its 
breadth and human feeling in the struggle against the 
exigencies of formality and severity in this sadly deficient side 
of our national art. Miss Sylvia Gosse and Miss Mary 
Godwin are both important contributors to the general 
excellence of the exhibition ; the former, like Mr. Ratcliffe, 
shows us, in a large landscape, how the Academicians ought 
to paint ; the latter is still rather too obviously triumphant 
to appeal to the unlearned man in the street. Speaking 
from the kerb, I am always glad to see the people who 
really can paint coming closer into the range of popular 
vision, and thercby jostling out the multitude of those that 
really cannot. Mr. Mark Gertler is a case in point; his 
“Fruit Stall” is a most atrocious and intolerable compo- 





sition, but it proclaims him a wonderful masterjof colour 
as well as of the most biting satire. Bacchus,4 Pomona, 
Ceres, and the rest of the heathen gods and goddesses of 
vegetable sustenance would applaud the picture, I feel sure, 
and laugh heartily over the mordant irony of the kindly 
fruits of the earth being dispensed to a Christian nation 
under such barbarous conditions. But the British public 
are not gods and goddesses; and it seems a great pity 
that Mr. Gertler’s genius should be directed into a channel 
where there is no chance of its exerting any proper influence 
on the public mind. Such a gift for the employmentfof 
colour is abused in satire; that revolting blue is not the 
measure of its power to captivate, but only to annoy. With 
a serious theme, what a glow of real delight Mr. Gertler 
could give us, after we had been shivering at the glaring 
hearths of our popularists. If somebody would induce 
him to paint the old fish market at Marseilles, the fruit 
market at Angouléme, or any of the distant vineyards 
and orchards overseas from which our supplies are drawn, 
and he would promise to be good, I feel sure that it would 
be a great thing for himself and for everybody else who 
cares anything about colour as an ingredient in the enjoy- 
ment of a picture. Mr. Nevinson, again, will never convince 
anyone of his genius with pieces like “ Marseilles Bridge,” 
whereas “The Deserted Trench” is almost a masterpiece 
of sentiment in landscape. Its angularities are little more 
than the lead lines in a church window or the staccato 
metre of one of Kipling’s really vivid stanzas. They do 
not hide the truth, but, on the contrary, make it more 
obvious. “* Marseilles Bridge ” and everything else of that 
sort is mere gibberish. It is like the church window 
broken into fragments and replaced, or Kipling’s stanza 
“forward and backward anagrammatised,” until it means 
nothing at all. Mr. Robert Bevan’s “Corner House ” is 
one of the most attractive of the smaller pictures, and Madame 
de. Karlowska’s “The Lane” another. I use the word 
*“* attractive” deliberately on this occasion, and not for 
want of a better, because the desire to please is usually the 
last attribute of people with an earnest mission, and we 
generally have to wait until the super-sensitive plant is fully 
developed before it blossoms into anything like beauty. The 
delight of pictures of this sort is not the rootless flower. Mr. 
Hamilton Hay and Mr. Harold Squire are among the absen- 
tees whose development has reached this stage, and Mr. 
Malcolm Drummond another who is on the point of it. 
As for some of the others who ont toujours tort, it is hard 
to believe that they are capable of being blooming artists 
at all, much less that men will ever gather grapes or figs 
of them. 


Music 
CHAMBER MUSIC 


I is unfortunate that there are many people who would 


RANDALL DAVIES. 


be startled if one said that if a board of, say, railway 

directors were to listen intently to three Beethoven 
quartets immediately before a meeting they would come on 
nearly all points to quite different conclusions from those 
they otherwise would arrive at. I wholly combat the idea 
that a long course of training or experience is necessary 
to the enjoyment of the best music. My practical experience 
and the experience of others who have had the necessary 
perception of and faith in what is great in music proves 
conclusively that a masterpiece of Beethoven can be 
immediately enjoyed by persons who have never in their 
lives heard anything better than Pop Goes the Weasel— 
to mention a forgotten folk-song. I have seen people utterly 
ignorant of classical music immediately changed in their 
whole current of thought, in their actual appearance even, 
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by the playing of one of Schumann’s Noveletten. The 
“power of music ” is one of those glib phrases that no one 
takes any notice of—in fact, even writing it down makes me 
think I have just had a Christmas card; none the less, it 
spells a tremendous reality which we are far from realising. 
It cannot be denied that a Chamber Concert which can send 
hundreds of people to their homes and occupations in quite 
a different frame of mind from that in which they came is 
at least as potent and important in the life of the community 
as the paving of roads or the organisation of railway traffic, 
whose importance should be very great, though they are 
entirely the fruit of vacant hours—idleness being the mother 
of all art and all invention. The dread of idlencss has pro- 
duced the modern gospel of so-called “ efficiency,” and 
business men who cannot bear to sce a clerk biting his pen- 
holder, and it is altogether remarkable that the gospel of 
efficiency has produced a blight as malignant in music as in 
the commercial world. In both spheres no one knows what 
to do with the results attained, in both efficiency has become 
an end in itself ; has very nearly ended itself, as in the case of 
certain wonderful and terrifying pianists who, on visiting 
any friend with a good piano, are always met with the 
apology, “Oh, it is most unfortunate, but the maid when 
cleaning locked the piano and has lost the key!” 
Nothing more tedious can well be imagined than a recital by 
one of these efficient pianists, some of whom can play 
simultaneously two Chopin studies with intricate variations 
of their own, as I once heard a wonderful bald-headed German 
do in Munich. This man had a European reputation and 
was so marvellous that there were only three persons in the 
hall. He had gone bald wondering why it was that another 
pianist (let us be proud that this other was an Englishman), 
whose efficiency was as zero to his absolute, could keep on 
giving a series of Beethoven recitals in town after town and 
have the halls packed with people, standing wherever it was 
possible to squeeze them in. 

It is one of the great attractions of Chamber music that 
from its very nature the technical side is necessarily sub- 
ordinate to the interpretative. With the orchestra there is 
always the danger of the conductor becoming a mere 
virtuoso; and most conductors are only too anxious to 
fulfil in this way Nietzsche’s axiom “ Live dangerously.” 
Consequently often, instead of hearing Beethoven, one sees, 
let us say, Popoffsky. In a string quartet there are always 
four men to get up and bow, and this simple fact reduces 
the strong man, so dear to the hearts of the weak-kneed, 
to a vulgar fraction. But even in Chamber music there is 
one avenue open to “ efficiency,” and that is through the 
music. We begin to get efficient composers—composers 
who know every dodge on earth. As might have been 
expected, they appeared in Germany first, and a programme 
of modern German Chamber music is, or was before the 
war, a fearful thing. String quartets in one movement 
lasting an hour and a half, until beads of perspiration shone 
on the players’ faces and only God and the composer knew 
what it was all about. Such works for the most part got 
well treated by the critics, because any critic after a few 
years of that sort of thing lost, as might well be imagined, 
all power of distinguishing one composition from another 
except by some arithmetical method, such as counting the 
up-to-date chords. Where music is fashionable, as ‘n 
Germany, compositions of this kind can be played c¢ a- 
tinually without much diminishing the audiences; but in 
this country they spell failure absolute and certain. Strange 
to say, the professional musician often has the least reliable 
judgment in these matters, but the reason is fairly simple. 

entirely different activities are presented by the 
musician when performing in public in a way unknown to 
most other arts—namely, physical dexterity and legerdemain 






comparable to that of the conjurer, but infinitely more 
subtle and difficult, and atso the creative work of some 
other individual modified by his own artistic instinct. If 
we imagine a highly trained sculptor coming on to the 
platform, where a large block of marble the size of a grand 
pianoforte awaits him, and then and there taking chisel 
and hammer and in a swift series of beautifully aimed blows 
chipping that marble block into, say, Rodin’s “ Victor Hugo,” 
correct in every detail, but with a subtle individual finish 
not the creator’s, then we shall get what we have in the 
case of a musician who plays some modern composition. 
Everyone can see the danger that at once arises. It would 
tend to become a matter of indifference to the sculptor 
what he “ knocked off”; so much pleasure would he get 
out of the actual exercise of his skill. In fact, to him all 
sculpture would be in danger of becoming so many technical 
problems, and the more problematic the more attractive. 
The interest of the audience would be centred on “ seeing 
it done”; this interest, at first great, would rapidly 
evaporate, and could then only be revived at long intervals, 
perhaps not at all. And there you have the history of the 
failure of many musical enterprises. In the end, just as 
this sculptor would have only a small audience of fellow- 
sculptors getting a keen excitement out of points, so givers 
of Chambcr concerts tend to have only a small and select 
audience of fellow-experts. 

There are several organisations at present trying hard to 
establish Chamber concerts permanently in our midst, and 
at all their concerts the attendances are so small that one 
would think they were taking place in a village. In fact, 
in a decently civilised community, a small village could 
well support them all. If we look up the figures of our 
drink bill, we discover that there must be hundreds of 
thousands of people in London every night who put out 
their time drinking because no other form of recreation 
sufficiently attractive presents itself to them. Without 
thinking that Chamber concerts could ever become as 
popular as cinemas, I believe that thousands of people 
would go nightly and get a mental and spiritual tonic if 
Chamber concerts were organiscd on the following lines : 

(1) Cheap seats, from at most 8d. upwards. 

(2) Carefully selected programmes of only the best-class 
music on the basis of one vocalist and a string quartet, or 
other group of instrumentalists. 

(8) Careful evoidance of music whose interest was mainly 
or solely technical, with a similar avoidance of artists who 
had nothing to recommend them but their voice or their 
executive skill. These are the source of all the boredom 
at concerts and cause many young and inexperienced people 
to go away and never come again, thinking that classical 
music is dull, or that they have no taste for it. 

(4) Smoking allowed. 

(5) A trial of uninterrupted weckly performances for at 
least four months during two or three consecutive winters. 

Anyone who really wants to benefit humanity could find 
no better way than by financially backing an enterprise of 
this kind, and I am convinced that in two years the scheme 
would not only be independent, but even profitable. Have 
I any practical basis for this belief 2? Yes, several. I will 
name one. The South Place Ethical Society give Sunday 
classical concerts of the austerest type to crowded houses 
from October to May. They charge 1d. for a programme 
and take a collection, and they are not bankrupt yet. 
There, where there is often standing room only, you may 
see an audience of working people enthusiastically applaud- 
ing Brahms. Why not? Brahms and Beethoven did not 
write for professors of counterpoint ; they wrote for the man 
in the street—but no one has ever told him. 

W. J. Turner. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


announcements of Stephen Phillips’s death must 
have carried many people’s thoughts backward. 
Me personally it took back to a time, years ago, 
when I was in the first flush of my youthful beauty and sitting 
out at a country dance. Coloured lamps burned between 
boughs, trees gently swished under a summer sky, the 
sound of violins and the glide of many feet penetrated softly 
from a distance; and a partner, whose face was shadowy- 
pale in the faint light, sat clasping her knees, looking out 
into the night, and talking in a deep ecstatic voice of 
Marpessa, Herod and Paolo and Francesca. It was not 
merely that she thought that I was that sort of person: the 
same thing was happening in every county in England. 
Phillips had the biggest boom any English poet has had for 
a generation. The extravagance of the eulogies seems very 
strange now. There was scarcely a critic who did not lose his 
balance. I have just been looking up some of these 
panegyrics, and the pitch of them makes one feel a little 
sadly for a man who outlived so great and so early a fame. 
The history of literature was ransacked for comparisons. 
Chapman, Webster, Wordsworth, Shakespeare himself were 
brought in: and almost the most modest of the assessors 
was Mr. William Archer, who described Phillips as “ the 
elder Dumas speaking with the voice of Milton.”” I remember 
the Daily Mail devoting its magazine page to a description 
of the poet, in the course of which it explained, with 
characteristic love of figures, that here was a man who 
had discovered how to make £1,000 a year out of poetry. 
But it did not last. The climax of Phillips’s success came 
with Paolo and Francesca; the subsequent plays were 
received with a diminuendo of warmth; and in the last 
few years he was comparatively ignored. 
* * * 

The early adoration was absurd but not incomprehensible. 
It was due, one might say, to the fact that Phillips was 
not an original writer. Much used to be made of a certain 
trick he had of accenting occasional lines of blank verse in 
a strange manner: on the strength of this he was treated 
as a revolutionary innovator in English prosody. In reality, 
in spite of this one peculiarity, he was anything but an 
innovator. He had an ear for the magniloquent progress 
of Milton’s verse and the crooning music of Tennyson’s ; 
he had a great facility for reproducing them; and to those 
who are susceptible only to artistic effects which (though 
they are unconscious of it) remind them of effects previously 
experienced, he seemed, therefore, to be a consummate 
artist. He gave them precisely what they had learnt to 
desire and expect from a poet, the familiar splendours and 
the familiar silences, the familiar agonies and the familiar 
tendernesses, the scents, the flowers, the gems, the old 
words with their unmistakable associations, the brilliant 
single lines, with here and there an alliteration and here 
and there an onomatopeeia. His work was not, of course, 
a mere compost. He added something. His emotions, 
though not deep, were genuine enough; he had a pretty 
fancy; and he had a considerable knowledge of how to 
produce effects on the stage. Paolo and Francesca was cer- 
tainly in every way superior to most of the other attempts 
which have been made in our time at stage-plays in blank 
verse. It was effective in the theatre. One remembers 
the excitement about the skilful ending: the murder 
behind the scenes, the bodies brought in, the murderer’s 
revulsion : 

I did not know the dead could have such hair. 
Hide them. They look like children fast asleep. 


———e 





But those who did not shrink from comparing it with 
Romeo and Juliet omitted to notice the same deficiencies as 
appeared in all his work. He was largely derivative and 
there was very little hard brainwork behind his verse. 

~ 7” * 

Herod, Ulysses and Nero were all less well made : the last 
two were panoramas. In all three the author depended on 
succulent or flamboyant “ purple patches ” for his effects, 
descriptions too full of redundant metaphor and violent out- 
bursts of picturesque but too flimsy rhetoric. There 
was little characterisation in them, the persons were puppets 
in the hands of the contriver of stage spectacles : they were 
carried off by brilliant and exotic scenery and costumes, 
by the romantic language, and by the real and skilful, 
if conventional, melody of the verse. All the best qualities 
of Stephen Phillips, the qualities that gave people a thrill 
they were unaccustomed to in the theatre of his time, are 
quintessentialised in Herod’s megalomaniac speeches and 
in the oratorical Marlowesque remark that one of the suitors 
in Ulysses made to Penelope : 

Thou hast caught splendour from the sailless sea 
And mystery from the many stars outwatched. 


His defects were observed by few when he was a popular 
dramatist : but those readers who only know him by his 
later work will misjudge him if they think that he never 
had more power than he showed in that. His more recent 
volumes, written in ill-health, would never have got him a 
reputation. Here and there the old bravura appeared, and 
there is a short lyric in the volume of 1913 which is certainly 
equal to anything in the early book of poems with which he 
made his name—and in which he showed signs of contact 
with the “movement ” of the ’nineties. But from most of 
these later poems the life had gone, leaving the imitative 
structure naked to the eye. His last volume, Panama and 
other Poems, was issued only a month or two ago by his 
original publisher, Mr. John Lane; and the way in which 
he had succumbed to his influences was very evident. Lines 
on the Canal such as 
Chagres by Dam stupendous of Gatun 


not merely remind one of Milton but are exact mechanical 
reproductions of Milton. 
* * * 

Incidentally the difficulties of literary biography are 
illustrated by his obituary notices. My Daily News gave 
his age as 49, my Times gave it as 51”; and looking into the 
Encyclopedia Britannica to see which of these estimates it 
would confirm, I found that it alleged him to be 47. The 
Encyclopedia says that he was at Queens’ College, Cambridge, 
when he joined Mr. Benson’s company ; the Times that he 
was cramming at Scoones’. When we have this conflict of 
evidence about a contemporary who was known personally 
to hundreds of people in London, where are we with Eliza- 
bethans and Romans? Personally I believe that, in the 
matter of birth-dates, nothing is really reliable—not even 
a man’s own statement—except public registers. 

* * * 

“‘ Christmas books ” are appearing very much less plenti- 
fully this year. Some hundreds have been published; 
there are still, in spite of great reductions, quite enough 
children’s books, reprints of Henty, ete., to go round: for 
normally there is immense over-production in this as m 
some other departments of literature. But the expensive 
** gift-book ” has in large measure vanished for Duration 
of War, and of the elaborate “ illustrated editions ” that 
are being published some are being issued at prices lower 
than those originally contemplated, as the publishers are 
doubtful about the amount of money available for such 
luxuries. SoLomMon EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Beggars on Horseback. By F. Tennyson Jesse. Heine- 
mann. 6s. 
The “Genius.”” By THeopore Dreiser. Lane. 6s. 


The outstanding merits of Beggars on Horseback are range 
of theme and maturity of treatment. There are eight stories, 
arranged, as a footnote tel.. us, in chronological order: it 
js at once a pity, and a tribute to the development of an artist, 
that that order puts the least good story first and the best 
last. In several places there is a suggestion of the mystic, 
the miraculous, the other-worldly : only twice is it made 
definite, and then it is least convincing. On the whole, the 
effects depend on a large sureness and wisdom which underlie 
them: they are not strained after or painfully fashioned, or 
hardly captured: they seem the easy and inevitable pro- 
ducts, almost the by-products, of creative power. There 
are two kinds of good narrative—the kind which dazzles or 
impresses by some sudden brilliance of plot, picture, charac- 
terisation, style; and the kind which achieves unity and 
force by simply inexplicably being what it is, so that you 
cannot lay a finger on this or that special merit and say : 
“Here is the point: here is the explanation.” Of these 
two kinds the latter is the better; and to it Beggars on 
Horseback belongs. 

A Shepherdess of Fauns takes us to Provence, and inserts 
into the life of a rather commonplace, rather vulgar artist a 
sufficiently disconcerting episode with a village girl who acts 
as his model. He is all the time engaged to an “ eminently 
eligible”. young woman at home: “she was pretty in a 
well-bred way that satisfied the eye without causing it to 
turn and gaze after her.” Very different is Désirée, the 
model, who, unknown even to herself, leads a double life— 
one commonplace enough, though troubled with vague 
stirrings and half-memories; the other, that of a wood- 
nymph, wild and free in the night. The subject is not 
novel, but Miss Tennyson Jesse does not yield to the senti- 
mental temptations of it: she keeps an ironic standpoint. 
In the second story, The Lodder, we are in Cornwall, the Corn- 
wall of a good while ago, and the subject is quite simply 
and convincingly the trial and execution of an innocent girl 
for the alleged murder of her father. We begin with the 
formality of the trial, the damning completeness of the evi- 
dence; we go back to the detailed narrative of how the 
evidence accumulated, the broad, sane characters of some of 
the persons involved, interlocking with the devilish cruelty 
and subtlety of others. It is all quictly told. The Greatest 
Gift goes again to Provence, with what in a sense is the most 
fascinating theme in the world—the coming-true of the 
dream-city of one’s childhood. But it is not a happy story, 
nor an unhappy; it does not end in disappointment, nor, 
on the other hand, in any rapture of fulfilment, but in a 
calm quiescence and fatality, an acceptance, at the very 
gate of death, of one thing as the most satisfying thing that 
can be done. I should like to quote at length, but must 
keep to this one illuminating sentence : Bs Pee fiiy 

The naked plane-trees made a silvery network against the cold, pure 
blue of the winter sky ; into a raised washhouse across the Square the 
tun shone obliquely, and the many-hued skirts of the stooping women 
made vivid blotches of colour that harmonized with the rhythmic 
splash of the water as only music of sight can with music of sound. 

In The Mask we return to Cornwall, and get hideous 
accident, adultery, murder, and madness, with the same 
largeness and unflinchingness of treatment: an unpleasant 
story, if you like, but an unforgettable one. In A Garden 
Enclosed we find ourselves in Italy, lost in the retrospect of 
a brief unconsummated and unsatisfying love-affair. The 
insertion of personal opinion is too oftcn a’ defect of art, and 
I cannot understand why Miss Tennyson Jesse should have 














marred the objective quality of her work by such obiter 
dicta as that “to the average woman the term ‘ physical 
attraction ’ is meaningless,” or that sexual passion is “ an 
ugly thing.” Even if these judgments were true—and they 
are so obviously far from true that one supposes they can be 
only errors of expression—they would be irrelevant. But 
the thought at the heart of the story is beautiful : 

With that she knew, as Beata had known, that this was the reward 
of virginity, that each virgin could mother the Christ-child afresh. 
She knew that to those to whom the joy of making a living body with 
its corresponding soul is denied, creation is not stilled, that there need 
be no barrenness in a garden enclosed. For she saw that there is no 
sterility save that of the wilful mind. 


The Man with Two Mouths is a vivid and violent sketch 
of Cornish smuggling, treachery, and revenge. Why Senath 
Married is a subtle study of that queer bordcrland where the 
esoteric is indistinguishable from the pathological. The 
Coffin-Shop, which concludes the book, is in some ways the 
strongest of the collection. “ Of all the ships that traded 
from the Islands to the mainland, the Spirito Santo had the 
worst reputation ”—there is a good beginning. The body 
and soul, not merely of skipper and mate and engineer, but 
primarily of the ship herself, are realized with extraordinary 
detail and exactitude. The captain, who loves his ship, is 
bribed by the owners to “the course that is regarded by 
sailors the world over as the great betrayal.” A series of 
coincidences and reminiscences, culminating in the “ sign ” 
of a rainbow, checks and converts the captain at the last 
moment: instead of sinking the ship in safety for the 
insurance money, he fights out with her through storm, 
mutiny and disease—to his own ruin. The telling is at once 
breathless and steady; the total effect wonderful. Here 
is the rainbow : 

A curtain of luminous, ashen-pink cloud was drawn across the sky 
from horizon to zenith, absolutely smooth and unbroken, and against 
it arched a rainbow, spanning the horizon and coming down mistily 
into the sea. So close the opalescent feet of it looked that it seemed as 
though the ship’s bows were heading through the phantom portals of 
some new world, but high in air the summit of the curve, clear and 
burnished as cut-glass, looked infinitely far away. As Elderkin stood 
at gaze, particles of sun-bright cloud floated slowly across the right of 
the arch, like little morsels of golden wool. 

And here is the end of the voyage : 

Nearly six months after leaving port with provisions enough for one ; 
with her rotten ratlines hanging in little rags, her jury smoke-stack 
idle between the patched sails that seemed as though one more puff of 
wind would tear them from the battered yards; her spewing sides 
kept together with cables, and her broken bulwarks level with the 
water—a nightmare vessel manned by ghosts—she crawled into the 
roadstead at Port of Spain. 


The notes of quotation in the title of The “ Genius” 
indicate, I take it, scepticism and ironic comment. Eugene 
Witla, the hero, is an artist, as well as an exceedingly skilful 
and sometimes exceedingly successful advertisement-manager 
and business-man. But in neither of these lines does he 
produce works of genius. He has great talents—and great 
failings. As to these latter, adverse comment on Eugene’s 
depravity is so little implied by the author that one is rather 
startled, as though by the calm acceptance of wrong. One 
does not, of course, want didacticism: one resents moral 
judgments as inartistic: only, on the other hand, one is 
quite prepared for, one even expects, some sort of sub- 
indication that the author does realise how very exceptional 
and odd his hero is. Does he realise it? Perhaps he thinks 
all the necessary judgment is implied in those notes of 
quotation. Or perhaps there are other indications which I 
have missed: I cannot claim to have read every word of a 
book, interesting though it is, which runs to well over seven 
hundred pages of close print and deals mainly with a single 
subject—and that subject, sex. One reputed attribute of 
artistic genius Eugene Witla has to excess. His career is 
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an assortment of seductions and amours, diversified with 
excesses (leading to nervous breakdowns) within the bonds 
of holy matrimony, and ending with an infatuation which 
. wrecks both his home-life and his career. It is all done with 
the greatest energy and skill: there is enormous diversity 
of temperament, reaction, incident, local colour: there is 
something huge, pitiless, terrible in the whole. But there is 
too much of it. GERALD GOULD. 


WHAT INDIA IS THINKING 
: ABOUT TO-DAY 


HY is it that so many cultivated British officials 

W in India persist in ignoring what the young and 

educated Indians of to-day are thinking, and 
occupy themselves by preference, when they write about 
India, with a perpetual rehash of what they imagine to be 
the philosophy of the Vedas? Indians complain, not un- 
naturally, of the assumption that there is nothing else in 
the Indian mind, or that what else it holds is beneath the 
Englishman’s notice. We should consider it both incon- 
gruous and presumptuous if the title of “ British Thought ” 
were given to an analysis of the most ancient British litera- 
ture. Yet it apparently seems to Mr. R. W. Frazer * quite 
natural to give the title “ Indian Thought ” to his nicely 
printed and well-illustrated account, not of the interests and 
achievements of Indian thinkers and writers during the past 
half-century in the various realms of knowledge and litera- 
ture, but exclusively of the Vedas and the Upanishads, and 
their various philosophical interpretations. Why should 
these speculations on “the problem of the Universe ”—in 
the case of India only—monopolise the word “* thought ” ? 
No one would suppose from Mr. Frazer’s book, or could 
infer from the excellent illustrations that are its best feature, 
that Indians ever thought about economics or politics, or 
any branch of physical science, or had any controversies 
about commerce or currency, art or industry ; or that both 
the Hindoos and the Parsees had shown extraordinary 
originality and constructive power, alike in educational 
institutions, in such manufacturing industries as the cotton- 
mills of Ahmedabad and Bombay, and in the really remark- 
able enterprises of the Tatas. 

We do not find this exclusive absorption in philosophical 
speculation in what is written by Indians themselves. 
Works on industrial development, and on the application 
to India of the economic principles worked out in Britain 
and America, are now appearing one after another. We take 
up the little volume by Mr. Sayani,f not because it is a 
first-rate work, but because it has got into a second edition, 
and as being in the sharpest possible contrast to Mr. Frazer’s 
representation of Indian Thought. Here we have an 
extremely practical survey of “ Agricultural Industries in 
India,”’ giving concise information about a large number of 
agricultural products, old and new, from the sugar cane to 
india-rubber—not forgetting “ agriculture, floriculture and 
sericulture ’’—with a quite interesting discussion of the 
methods by which the total product of India may be in- 
creased. In this connection may be noticed, too, the new 
and enlarged edition of Mr. Alfred Chatterton’s work on 
Lift Irrigation,t which may not seem to the metaphysicians 
to be “‘ thought,” but which is, at any rate, finding Indian 
purchasers in whom it provokes thought. A wider range 





* Indian Thought Past and Present. By R. W. Frazer. Fisher 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 

¢ Agricultural Industries in India. By Seedick R. Sayani. G. A. 
Natesan & Co. (Madras). 1 Rupee (post free, 1s. 6d.). 
G. A. Natesan & Co. 


¢ Lift Irrigation. By Alfred Chatterton. 
(Madras). 


2 Rupees (by post, 3s.). 





is covered by the essays on Indian Industrial and Economic 
Problems, by Professor V. G. Kale,* of that remarkable 
creation of “ Indian thought,” the Fergusson College, Poona, 
Here we have both the problem of labour and the problem 
of currency dealt with as they concern India in a way te 
give our British economists food for reflection ; whilst there 
is much on “ Imperial Preference ”’ and the economic position 
of India within the British Empire to give a new vision to 
our “ economic Imperialists ” who so commonly omit Indig 
from their schemes. 

But India is thinking of more than agriculture and 
economics. We suggest that Mr. Wacha’s book describing 
The Rise and Growth of Bombay Municipal Government + 
from 1782 down to the present day, written with moderation 
and impartiality, and in an interesting style, is well worth 
the attention of students either of Local Government or of 
the thought of India—none the less valuable because of Mr, 
Wacha’s long and honourable career both in the world of 
commerce and on the Municipal Council that he describes, 
Local Government, indeed, is commanding increased atten- 
tion in India from those aspirants after autonomy who 
recognise that local administration is necessarily destined to 
play a large part in the development of their country. Mr. 
John Matthai’s volume on Village Government in British 
India, to which Mr. Sidney Webb has contributed a sugges- 
tive preface,t presents us with an extremely interesting 
account of the indigenous local governing machinery of 
rural India, apart from that imposed by the British adminis- 
tration. This is a good piece of research, based on a minute 
study of the official records of the past century. Mr. Matthai 
shows us that there is quite a large amount of “ extra legal ” 
administration by village “ panchayats” or committees— 
not caste “* panchayats ”—covering police, sanitation, educa- 
tion, local public works, poor relief, etc., which is apt to pass 
unnoticed by those who have regard only to statutes and 
ordinances. How little this indigenous village government 
impressed itself on the British rulers of India may be inferred 
from the absence of any mention of it in the very valuable 
selection from the despatches of the East India Company 
and other documents which Professor Ramsay Muir has just 
published, with admirable introductions and notes. This 
is a new way of studying Indian history, which throws a 
flood of light on the difficulties and perplexities of the men 
who built up British rule,and also on their lackof sympathetic 
imagination. 

@We may add, in conclusion, that no small part of Indian 
thought now goes into the speeches and public movements 
of the leaders of modern India, and has its influence on the 
minds of the young men through the popular biographies 
and editions of their essays and public addresses. The 
lives and collected speeches of such men as the late Mr. 
Justice Ranade,|| the late Mr. Justice Kasinath Tumball 
Telang, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, Dr. Rash Behari Ghose, and 
the late G. K. Gokhale, which Messrs. Natesan & Co., the 
well-known publishers of Madras, have issued, give us @ 
vision of quite another range of Indian thought than that 
to be deduced from the ancient philosophies. These works 
issued by Indian publishers, in modest form and at prices 


4@* Indian Industrial and Economic Problems. By Professor V. G. 
Kale. G. A. Natesan & Co. (Madras). 1 Rupee (by post, Is. 6d.). 

¢ The Rise and Growth of Bombay Municipal Government. By 
Dinsha Edulji Wacha. G. A. Natesan & Co. (Madras). 2 Rupees 
(by post, 3s.). 

t Village Government in British India. 
the Madras High Court. Fisher Unwin. 

§ The Making of British India, 1756--1858. 
Muir. Longmans. fis. net. 

|| Essays on Indian Economics. By the late Mahadev Govind 
Ranade. 2 Rupees (by post, 3s.). Speeches and Writings of Dadabhai 
Naoroji. 2 Rupees (by post, 3s.). Gokhale’s Speeches. G. A. Natesao 
& Co. (Madras). 3 Rupees (by post, 4s. 6d.). 





By John Matthai, Vakil of 
4s. 6d. net. 
By Professor Ramsay 
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find their way, more freely than is now the case, into those 
public libraries of this country and the United States in 
which there is any attempt to represent the mind of India. 


SOLOMON AND MU-WANG 
The Foolishness of Solomon. By Rosert TREVELYAN. 
George Allen & Unwin. 8s. 6d. 


The poetry of Mr. Robert Trevelyan has not made 
any noise in the world; and this is not surprising. 
He has not one of the gifts which win a rapid resounding 
reputation : conspicuous genius, or an enthusiastic turn for 
sham splendours of speech or the desire to preach. It would 
be hopeless to boom him. Indeed, it would not be fair to 
the reading public to try, composed for the most part as it 
is of people who demand strong emotions from poetry, 
fondly imagining that when derived from printed matter 
in verse form, these are always due to perceptions of beauty. 
They would not find in Mr. Trevelyan’s poetry mysterious 
passages in which they could think they saw beauties they 
did not ; nor would they discover in it stimulants to egotistic 
reverie. The pencil which has scored the margin of many a 
volume of verse, turning it unintentionally into a journal 
intime, which the owner is afterwards quite shy of lending, 
would find little to underline in his pages. 

Poetry may be approached from the artistic or from the 
emotional side. Mr. Trevelyan is far from being an intense 
poetic temperament; he is not necessarily concerned to 
express what has moved him most. One divines that he 
has regarded poetry as an art, the secret of which, granted 
an instinctive sense of beauty, could be learnt; and that it 
was not urgency of emotion or the feeling that his emotions 
were better than other men’s which drew him to poetry, but 
the inexhaustible delight of form. His work always has a 
classical air; the force and exactness of the writing are so 
unobtrusive. And not the least charm of his poetry is that 
a whimsical fancy should find in it so unerring and “ con- 
servative ” an expression. 

The Foolishness of Solomon is delightful. Like all really 
delightful things, it is so because it has attained a certain 
perfection. It is a dramatic story in verse; a fantastic 
story, to which old metaphysical speculations, odd scraps 
of scholastic or magic lore, and the “ properties ” of Eastern 
stories (rings, jars, jinns, prisons, robes, thrones, and jewels) 
can allcontribute. The subject therefore suits Mr. Trevelyan 
well, whose imagination at its best is inseparable either from 
detachment or an amused curiosity; while the story lends 
itself also to his humour. The poem is full of humour. It is 
felt in the run and ripple of the verse itself, in the drawing 
of the characters, and in the delicious sententiousness into 
which he breaks from time to time, as though, like La 
Fontaine, he was smiling to find it was so easy to be wise. 

The story opens with Solomon enthroned beneath the 
Porch of Judgment, with Balkis, queen of Sheba, by his side. 
Behind the press of courtiers, mages and philosophers 
stands, unnoticed and apart, a venerable, travel-stained old 
man; this is Mu Wang, the Chinese philosopher. Venturing 
to ask Solomon where lies the happiness of kings, he receives 
a pompous empty answer that it lies in wisdom and the 
happiness of his people. But when the old man courteously 
wishes that Solomon himself may some day touch that true 
felicity, and adds that the people seem far from happy, 
Solomon orders him to prison. Meanwhile Asmodai, the 
slave of Solomon’s talismanic ring, has made a wager in 
heaven that within the space of forty days he will make 
Solomon publicly confess 


That neither is he righteous, wise or just 
Beyond the lot of human dust. 


suited to the narrow means of Indian students, ought to 





His first step is to get the ring; and to do this he assumes 
one night the form of Balkis, who, appearing at Solomon’s 
bedside, begs to be allowed to wear a moment on her finger 
the far-famed ring. Solomon yields : 
Silent awhile her prize 

Seriously she inspected like a child 

Some long lost plaything, then looked down and smiled. 

His whole soul melted for excess of bliss, 

While she stooped, murmuring : “ Receive now thy kiss.” 

Then rapturously mingling lips with lips 

And breath with breath, in gradual tranced eclipse 

Of mind and sense, ere the swoon mastered him, 

He saw the features of his Balkis swim, 

Waver, dilate, and recombining change 

Through modulations terrible and strange 

Into the features of his demon foe, 

One moment ere thought vanished 


And as a cellar thief by midnight craft, 

Entering and choosing well, in one long draught 
Drains a rich skin of fragrant vintage dry, 

Then flings it limp and shrivelled by, 

So now the demon in that fell embrace 

Clasping deluded Solomon face to face, 

Through his sage lips sucked forth as from a skin 
And swallowed with a ficrce exultant grin 

His naked spirit, then down upon the bed 

Flung back the body, soulless, void, and dead. 


Then Asmodai, having swallowed the soul of Solomon, 
transfers it to the body of Mu Wang and Mu Wang’s soul 
into the body of the king. Solomon waking in prison is 
admirable : 


And whence those strange sounds in his ear, 
A rustling and moaning, a rhythmic droning 
As of some fierce beast couching near ? 

In utter terror he reached out 

A trembling hand and groped about 

For the little silver gong that stood 

By his bedside on a stand 

Of ivory and algum wood, 

No gong is this he lights on now 

But a human nose and a clammy brow ! 


No part of the poem is more beautifully written or better 
invented than the pages which follow. At first a vision-like 
picture rises before him; for he is wandering a stranger 
among Mu Wang’s memories : 

Over the smooth glitter of a sunlit lake 
Pillowed softly on silk in a boai he lay drifting. 
Steep forest-fledged hills stood around, and above them 
Blue height beyond height far mountains faded. 
Beside him is a lovely lady; but the mood and character 
of his own feelings seem strange to him. 
He searched in vain through the long round 
Of his past courtships. Oh, how vile 
And common did all these now seem 
Beside this marvel of his dream, 
This flower of delicate loveliness ! 
Then he begins to remember through Mu Wang’s eyes and 
ears the scene of yesterday at the Porch of Judgment : 
Bewilderment gave place 
To gratified surprise, as Solomon 
For the first time surrendered to the spell 
Of his own incomparable clocution. 
Not Adam, gazing in some pool of Paradise 
At his own face and limbs, fresh from the hands 
Of his Creator, could have felt an ecstasy 
Of purer, more delighted pride. 
Yet he feels disappointed. Was this, then, that famed wisdom 
of Solomon, “ this puerile spurious erudition ” ? 

How Mu Wang released Solomon from prison ; how Balkis 
from their talk hardly knew which was the wiser; and how 
Asmodai won his wager, let the reader learn from the book 
itself. Eighteenth-century critics were fond of praising 
authors for their “invention.” By that they did not mean 
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CASSELL’S BOOKS 


The Life of Lord 
Strathcona and Mount 
Royal 


25/ By BECKLES WILLSON. With 16 Photogravures. 
net Cloth gilt. 
The “ Authoritative Life” of the great Canadian Statesman 

and Empire Builder. 
A feature is the reproduction of hitherto Unpublished 


Correspondence with many great Statesmen. 


My Own Past 


10/6 By MAUDE M. C. FFOULKES. With 8 Photo- 
net gravures. Second Edition. 


-.; « now Mrs. Ffoulkes has written her ‘Own Past,’ 
and it’s quite as readable and every bit as entertaining as 
those memoirs to which she merely played the réle of 
ghost.’”—Tatler. 














Sovereigns and 


10/6 Statesmen of Europe 


net By PRINCESS CATHERINE RADZIWILL. With 
8 Photogravures. 


. « « is written by one whose knowledge of people and 
events is exceptionally wide, and whose sources of judgment 
are not open toall.”"—Pali Mall Gasette. 


The Seven Ages of 


6/- Woman 
net By Dr. MARY SCHARLIEB, Cloth gilt. 


A book dealing with woman’s life from infancy to old age. 
Special care is bestowed on the physical side of woman's 
development and on her training and fitness for maternity. 








Russia of To-day 


6 /- By JOHN FOSTER FRASER. With 48 Plates 
from Photographs. 


. » + He really does know Russia remarkably well; his 
pages are crammed with facts, and his conclusions are logical.”’"— 
Daily Telegraph. 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 


6 All About Aircraft 


By RALPH SIMMONDS. With numerous illus- 
trations from Photog:aphs. Cloth gilt. 


My Book of Best Fairy 


6/- Tales 


Selected and Edited by CHARLES S, BAYNE. 
With 16 beautifully executed Illustrations in Colour 
by HARRY ROUNTREE, Medium 8vo. Cloth gilt. 


The Boy’s Book of the 


3/6 Sea 


By ERIC WOOD. With Colour and Black-and- 
White Illustrations. Cloth gilt. 


The Children’s Favourite. 

















3/6 Cassell’s 
& Children’s Annual 
5/ The volume contains a splendid collection of stories by well- 


known writers for children. Illustrations are by the best 

popular artists. Containing about 40 full-page Pictures in full 

Colour, and a large number of Black-and-White illustrations. 
Picrure Boarps, 3s. 6d.; Croru Girt, 5s. 
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imagination, but a happy fertility of incident and ingenuity 
in the conduct of a story. This poem has this quality in a 
rare degree. It is so excellently written, too, that if years 
hence one day it is rediscovered in a fourpenny book box, 
it will not easily be again forgotten. 


VIEWS OF THE WAR 

My Year of the War. By Freperick Patmer. Murray, 
6s. net. 

A Frenchman’s Thoughts on the War. By Pau Sanatier, 
Fisher Unwin. 4s. 6d. net. 

France at Bay. By Cuartes Dawsarn. Mills & Boon, 
5s. net. 

In the Hands of the Enemy. By B. G. O’Rorke. Long- 
mans. Is. net. 

The views of the war which these books give us are like 
those of a football match which a small boy gets through a 
hole in the fence. Even Mr. Palmer, most accomplished of 
journalists and accredited American correspondent at the 
British front, can give us no more than glimpses, glimpses 
of bursting shells and the mud of interminable trenches, 
Perhaps after all we do not lose much by not being allowed 
to see more, for every glimpse that we do get reveals only, 
even when illuminated by Mr. Palmer’s brilliance, the 
intolerable dirt and dreariness of modern war. Mr. O’Rorke, 
it is true, in his simple narrative gives us one brief glimpse 
of something different, the marchings and counter-marchings 
when the German made his first swift rush upon Paris. 
And his description of the engagement between the Guards 
and the German vanguard in Landrecies is curiously like 
that of the battles in Tolstoi’s War and Peace, especially as 
regards the ignorance of what was really happening which 
seems to have prevailed on both sides. 

The writer on the war is therefore obliged, in order to 
make a volume, to write “‘ about it and about.”’ Mr. Palmer, 
M. Sabatier, and Mr. Dawbarn have all three hit upon the 
same expedient: their books are studies in national psy- 
chology. In their different ways they try to show us 
through pictures what kind of a figure France, Belgium, 
England and Germany cut during war in and behind the 
trenches. Sometimes they are extraordinarily successful. 
Out of the many good descriptions in Mr. Palmer’s book it 
is impossible to forget one of two German prisoners being 
escorted along a road by a little French soldier. The two 
Prussians were dog tired, but they marched with a look of 
supreme contempt upon their faces and with such rigidity 
that Mr. Palmer remarks that he would not have been sur- 
prised to see them “ break into a goose-step.” And as they 
passed, some peasant women began to jeer at the prisoners, 
whereupon “the little French soldier held up his hand to the 
women and shook his head,” while “ the very tired German 
stiffened up again, as his drill sergeant had taught him, and 
both stared straight ahead, proud and contemptuous, as 
their Kaiser would wish them to do.” But perhaps the 
most moving picture of all is that in M. Sabatier’s book of 
how the news of the outbreak of war came in the tolling of 
bells to a small French village. One can feel in his words, 
what we in England do not realise, what that tolling of bells 
meant to France, with her memories of 1870, and how for a 
moment the heart of France seemed to stand still. And 
later, on the day of mobilisation, when M. Sabatier, “ still 
obsessed by the memory of 1870 ” and fearing “‘ a display of 
distressing patriotism,” left the village and climbed a neigh- 
bouring hill, he saw “a long, dark ribbon,” moving along 
the valley, of men marching to the war with the slow heavy 
pace of peasants, and singing the “Marseillaise”’ with a curious 
solemnity and reserve. How France has borne herself since 
that day is told in considerable detail by Mr. Dawbarn. 
His book is well worth reading as a picture of France by 
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one who knows her intimately : but his admiration for the 
French has given him a rather jaundiced view of his own 
countrymen. Some of his beliefs too might be more con- 
vineing if he refrained from giving his reasons for holding 
them. He will, for instance, hardly succeed in getting 
people to share his belief in conscription by arguing that 
conscription is pacific. After all, we are the only people 
who did not adopt conscription, so that it really is absurd 
to argue with Mr. Dawbarn that its adoption by us would 
have prevented war. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A Report on Library Provision and Policy. By Professor W. G. S. 
Apams, to the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees, 1915. 

When the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees invited Professor 
Adams to inquire into and report upon library provision and policy 
in the United Kingdom they performed a signal service to a neglected 
branch of social enterprise. Professor Adams has collected and 
arranged a mass of valuable statistical matter, and he has also 
evidently got into close touch with every librarian in the kingdom. 
These enthusiastic but in most cases badly paid officials know too well 
the difficulties of managing a library on a legally limited income. 
Mr. Carnegie’s grants have generally been determined by the rateable 
value of the library district, but unfortunately in some cases the 
provision of a large building has been rather a curse than a blessing. 
In many towns the work of the library is heavily handicapped, not 
through the fault of the authorities, but strangely enough because the 
community was progressive and established a library before Mr. 
Carnegie’s benefactions began. Consequently, the repayment of large 
loans makes a serious inroad upon limited resources, This obvious 
injustice to several towns the trustees are sure to remove ere long. 
As was shown in an article recently published in Taz New STATESMAN, 
the dwellers in large towns are now fairly well provided with public 
libraries. Mr. Carnegie himself has given two millions for buildings 
and two millions more for library purposes. Of the towns with a 
population of 50,000 and over, only 3 (1911) are without a library, 
whereas of 316 towns with 5,000 to 10,000 there are only 98 with 
libraries. It is, however, the rural districts that cry for attention, for 
whilst 79 per cent. of town dwellers have access to public libraries, 
less than 2°5 per cent. of the rural population are provided for, and 
even that provision is lamentably poor. Professor Adams, like all 
others who have studied the question, is strongly in favour of giving 
the County Councils power to establish libraries in rural districts with 
a central administration. He shows how impossible it is to do anything 
save by such a method, for even in some of the smaller towns the 
limited income barely covers the cost of administration, leaving little 
or nothing for the purchase of books. The statistics provided make 
one wonder that British public libraries are so healthy and active. 
Of 557 libraries 281 have an income not exceeding £350 per annum, 
and of these 108 have less than £100. On such an income it is impossible 
to provide a competent librarian and a satisfactory supply: of books. 
It is obviously hopeless to expect an early removal of the rate limitation 
when our national financial burdens are increasing almost beyond 
conception, and Professor Adams wisely presses for immediate action 
in the case of the rural districts. He suggests that a few library centres 
for two or three areas of different type with an energetic and capable 
librarian, on the lines laid down in the article already mentioned, so 
that the authorities could see what could be done. Undoubtedly the 
Report will have far-reaching effects upon the future development of 
British public libraries. 

Lights and Shadows in Confederate Prisons, 1864-5. By Homer B. 
Spracue. Putnam. 3s. 6d. net. 

Half a century ago Mr. Sprague was a Colonel in Sheridan’s army. 
He and his battalion were cut off from the main body of the Federal 
army, and taken prisoners on September 19th, 1864. In his little 
book he describes his life during the five months which intervened 
between his capture and his exchange. The time was spent in various 
prisons, but mostly at Danville and Salisbury, and officers and men alike 
had a thoroughly bad time. In spite of innumerable instances of 
personal kindness on the part of Confederates, great numbers of the 
prisoners died from cold and hunger and insufficient medical atten- 
tion. The author points out that much the same thing was happening 
in the Federal prisons during the same period. Mr. Sprague writes 
48 an antimilitarist, and takes the line that “‘ War is Hell,” and that 


attempts to mitigate the sufferings caused by war cannot conceal its 
essential nature. 
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CONSTABLE 


THE HEATH ROBINSON CHRISTMAS BOOK 


THE WATER BABIES 


A Fairy Tale for a Land Baby. By CHARLES KINGSLEY. Illustrated 

with 8 full-page Plates in Colour and 95 in Black-and-White by W. Heath 

Robinson. F'cap 4to. Cloth gilt. 6s. net. Also in full embossed 

leather, boxed, 12s. 6d. net. 

.._, Perfectly charming.""—Truth. ‘Wholly delightful."—Daily Telegraph. 
Will be treasured by young and old."’"—The Observer, 


DAY BY DAY WITH THE RUSSIAN 
ARMY. 


By BERNARD PARES, Official British Observer with the 
Russian Armies in the Field. 7s. 6d. net. 


“The effect is that of a collection of detailed and cleancut cameos of the actual 
conditions of warfare.""—Buvening Standard. 




















THE LIFE OF JOHN HAY. | 
By W. R. THAYER. 2 vols. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


Mr. THEODORE ROOSEVELT writes :—" Mr. Thayer has produced a book 
which isa permanent addition both to American history and to American literature."’ 


DELANE OF THE TIMES. | 
By Sir E. T. COOK. Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


“A biographical portrait of deep interest and of permanent historic value."’— 
The Times. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
EUROPEAN NATIONS, 1870-1914. 


By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D. NEW FIFTH EDITION. With 
Maps. 7s. 6d. net. 
The only adequate narrative of Evropean history, in one volume, in the English 
language. 





APOTHEOSIS AND AFTER LIFE. 
Three Lectures on Certain Phases of Art and Religion in the 
Roman Empire. 
By Mrs. ARTHUR STRONG, Litt.D., LL.D. Assistant Director of the 
British School at Rome, Illustrated. Royal 8vo. &s. 6d. net. 


A HILLTOP ON THE MARNE. 


Being Letters written June 3rd-September 8th, 1914. 
By MILDRED ALDRICH. 4s. 6d. net. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ASPECTS OF BALKAN 


PROBLEMS in their Relation to the Great European War. 
By M. I. NEWBIGIN, D.Sc., Editor of ‘‘ The Scottish Geographical 
Magazine."’~.Maps, 7s. 6d. net. [Second Impression. 


ATTILA AND THE HUNS. 
By EDWARD HUTTON, Author of ‘‘ Ravenna."’ 6s. net. 


“It opens up new lines of thought and shows contemporary events in a more 
intelligible light.""—Country Life. 











A LITTLE HOUSE IN WAR TIME. 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, Authors of “A Sentimental 
Garden," etc. 6s. 





By the Author of *'‘ Ordeal by Battle."’ 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 
An Essay in American Union. 
By F. S. OLIVER, Author of ‘Ordeal by Battle." New Edition. 
Blue Buckram. Uniform with ‘‘ Ordeal by Battle.’ 6s. net. 








The Bathans and Albania. “a 
Red PROBLEMS OF POWER. 


By W. MORTON FULLERTON. New and Revised (3rd) Edition, 
7s. 6d. net. 


ODD CREATURES. 
By CAPTAIN KENDALL (“‘ Dum-Dum "’ of Punch). With Illustrations 
by GEORGE MORROW. 3s. 6d. net. 


FICTION. 
THE FORTUNES OF GARIN. 


By MARY JOHNSTON, 6s. 


TROUBLED TRANTON. 


By W. E. NORRIS. 6s. 


THE FIELD OF HONOUR. 
By H. FIELDING-HALL. 3s. 6d. net. 
“ A gem of war literature.’’"— Daily Graphic. 
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THE CITY 


R. McKENNA has now introduced his scheme for 
mobilising British holdings of American and 
Canadian dollar securities which are saleable in 
the United States, and the Bill embodying the scheme has 
passed its second reading. What was characterised in these 
notes on November 27th as incredible has come to pass. 
The State goes to the holder of American or Canadian bonds 
and stocks, which are issued or are convertible into dollars, 
touches its hat, and says in an apologetic tone, practically : 
“Excuse my troubling you, but you would be helping the 
country in the conduct of the War if you would kindly sell 
me your holdings. I will give you the current market price 
payable in five-year 5 per cent. Exchequer Bonds at par, 
free of brokerage. If, however, you cannot see your way 
to grant me this small favour, would you please lend me your 
securities for two years. While they are deposited with me, 
I will pay you all the interest and dividends received on 
them, plus a little bonus of 10s. per annum on every £100 
of the nominal value of the securities. During this period 
I have the option at any time to sell your securities, but, if 
so, I have to pay you the full proceeds of the sale, plus another 
bonus of £2 10s. for every £100. You have the right at any 
time to order your securities to be sold at the market price 
of the day. Meanwhile I will issue a certificate of my own, 
which will be quite as good as your original securities for 
purposes of raising money, or, indeed, to sell.” 


* * * 


The second portion of this scheme is extremely cruel to 
the poor holder of American securities, who may have 
become quite attached to the pretty bits of paper which 
his bankers hold for his account, although he has probably 
never set eyes upon them. To give him in exchange for 
the loan of those pieces of paper a Government certificate 
which will be quite as readily negotiable and to increase his 
income from them by only ten or eleven per cent. during 
the period of the loan is manifestly inadequate. Perhaps, 
however, we may yet resort to a Lord Mayor’s fund whereby 
the poor and dejected holders of American securities may 
have at least part of the sacrifices which this scheme 
imposes upon them made good. Mr. Worthington Evans, 
who, as mentioned in these notes some weeks ago, had 
suggested a national register of American securities, com- 
mended the first part of the scheme—viz., the purchase out- 
right, but rightly criticised the loan portion and said that 
what was wanted was a financial Lord Derby. When the 
State desired to know its resources in men and women, it 
ordered compulsory registration. A similar measure should 
have been carried out with regard to American and Canadian 
securities with very much less trouble. The mobilisation 
of American and Canadian securities by the Government 
for the purpose of effecting payment for our vast imports 
from America in the most economical way is very desirable, 
and the creation of a reservoir of securities, as proposed by 
the scheme, is ingenious and excellent. Seeing that it is open 
to any holder of American securities to sell them in America 
and to re-invest in British Treasury Bills to produce over 
5 per cent., the first part of the scheme providing for payment 
by five-year 5 per cent. Exchequer Bonds is reasonable ; 
it is the second part, relating to the loan of these securities, 
which calls for criticism. The Times in its financial article 
says of the scheme that “ the terms certainly appear liberal 
enough,” but the Daily News, in a leading article, considers 
that it is “in its essence a simple, reasonable, and, on the 
whole, fair attempt to mobilise our capital.” The Stock 
Exchange would hail the scheme with joy did it not divert 
from it a great amount of business. A petition is on this 
account to be presented to the Government. It is clear 
that yrayte who thought they were acting patriotically by 
selling their American securities and re-investing in War 
Loan would have done better for themselves by waiting ; 
one wonders how it would look if this principle were to be 
adopted towards those men who have not come forward 
under Lord Derby’s scheme. 





Markets have been slacker during the week, this being 
partly due to the Balkan news and partly to the approach 
of Christmas. There is seldom much business doing this 
time of the year. So far as one can tell, indications do not 
point to the French Loan having been a popular success in 
this country. It has probably appealed more to some of 
the big institutions than to the general body of investors, 
who are shy (and rightly so) of fluctuations in exchange, 
In the market for Foreign Government Loans there has been 
some selling of Brazilian and Chinese bonds, the news from 
the latter country not being regarded as very encouraging. 
Japanese Loans, however, maintain their prices; German 
Three Per Cents have been noticeably weak and have 
changed hands at 51, as compared with 54 a fortnight ago. 
Among the more speculative investments, Shell Transport 
shares have been creeping up of late and now stand at about 
93s.; the associated. company, the Royal Dutch, has just 
raised a large sum in Holland on very reasonable terms in 
the shape of an issue of 5 per cent. Debentures, which shows 
how its international relations benefit this company, as it 
is able to make good use of the circumstance that money 
is much cheaper in Amsterdam than in London. Shipping 
shares remain firm, as well they might, and the prices of 
Rubber shares are very well maintained. The Bekoh Rubber 
Estates, originally mentioned here at 2s. 2}d., is now 2s. 5d. 
Sumatra Consolidated, first reeommended at 36s. 6d., is now 
46s. 6d., and Bantardawa Rubber Estates, recommended 
here on November 6th last at 11s. 6d., is now 18s. 6d. Two 
of the best purchases in the Rubber Market at present prices 
appear to be the Lavant Rubber, a Ceylon company men- 
tioned in these notes on the 20th ult., whose 2s. shares can 
be purchased at 2s. 5d. net, and the Sempah Rubber Estates, 
a company in the Straits Settlements, whose £1 shares can 
be obtained at about 24s. 8d. The last dividend of each of 
these companies was 8 per cent. (in the case of the Sempah 
Rubber Estates, free of income tax), but much increased 
distributions may be confidently awaited for the current 
year, as both properties are largely increasing their 
production. 

* * * 

The abolition of minimum prices on Colonial Corporation 
stocks has caused business to take place in some of these 
for the first time for many months at prices which show a 
very good return to the purchaser, and investors who like 
colonial municipal loans might do worse than go in for some 
of them at present prices ; for example, the City of Dunedin 
4 per cent. Collective Loan, repayable in 1934, has changed 
hands at 75}, at which price it returns a yield of £5 8s. 2d. 
per cent., without counting the large profit on redemption. 
The City of Edmonton 5 per cent. and City of Saskatoon 
5 per cent. Loans, repayable 1933 and 1961 respectively, 
have been dealt in at 85 and 84}, at which the return, ex- 
cluding profit on redemption, is £5 19s. per cent. and 
£6 Os. 2d. per cent. Johannesburg 4 per cent. a 
Stock, repayable 1938-4, has been done at 79}, at which, 
excluding the profit on repayment, it returns £5 1s. od. 
per cent. Another attractive Canadian Bond, better even 
than the Saskatoon Loan mentioned above, because it 1s 
repayable in part in 1932 and in part in 1948, is the Sterling 
5 per cent. Debenture of the City of Port Arthur (Ontario), 
which has changed hands at 82 and gives a yield of £6 5s. 
per cent. Many people hold the view that City Loans - 
really safer than Government Loans, a view which it is no 
unlikely will be reinforced by the effects of the war, for huge 
Government borrowing is more likely to send down the pase 
of existing Government stocks than of Municipal — 
and it is in this section that some of the best current invest- 
ments in the shape of Loans having to be paid off at stipu- 
lated times are to be found. Emit Davies. 
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THE SHIPPING INDUSTRY AND THE WAR. 








The ANNUAL MEETING was held on Tuesday last at Cardiff, Mr. 
E. T. GRIFFITHS presiding. 

The CHAIRMAN said :—Ladies and Gentlemen,—In presenting the 
annual report for the period ending September 30, I feel it is my first 
duty to express regret that there is no prospect of an early termination 
of the war in which we are engaged. However much shipping has 
benefited in consequence of this European conflict, we prefer our 
industries to flourish at lower profits under normal peace conditions, 
As it is, we must be prepared for any sacrifice until the force of our 
enemies has been effectively broken, and the principles for which the 
British nation has for ever stood are vindicated. Meanwhile, it is a 
source of satisfaction to know that our mercantile marine has played an 
important part in maintaining the supremacy of the British flag upon 
the seas, the co-operation of our cargo-carrying fleet having con- 
tributed to the operations of our Naval Squadron. On the other hand, 
we are conscious of the protection our battleships have given to our 
shores, cur homes, and to our mercantile tonnage. Great Britain, 
directly or indirectly, is essentially a mercantile nation. We live and 
have our being in our ships. Tennyson has said, ‘‘ The Fleet ot England 
is her all in all, and in her Fleet her Fate.” It is therefore of paramount 
necessity that, both from a national standpoint and a commercial 
standpoint, every encouragement should be given to the shipping 
industry, and, whilst we are bound to recognise the need of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, it is to be hoped that due consideration will be 
given to the shipping interests by allowing a liberal proportion of the 
earnings to remain to provide capital for future extensions, and to give 
our shipyards employment for some years to come. Personally, I think 
the future has in store for us an even greater control of the shipping 
trade of the world, and so long as no undue impediment in the nature 
of burdensome exactions are placed upon us, I think the shipping 
community may be relied upon, by enterprise and effort, to look well 
after this department of our national interests. 


SHIPPING AS AN INVESTMENT. 


Furthermore, the investing public, which has been very shy of 
shipping investments outside of the large liner companies, has begun 
to make serious inquiries about this source of investment, and already 
a very large number have entered the lists as investors, and the area 
is rapidly extending. I have great faith in shipping as an investment, 
and although shipowners have their period of stress and anxiety and 
special expense, under good management and careful attention to the 
property there should be a good average yield to the investor. As for 
the present, we have to deal with a situation that has never before had 
to be faced, and, I am sure that you will all say, may never again have 
to be faced. We are fighting for existence and for principle. We are 
passing through a time when we are more concerned with life than with 
property, and all I am prepared to say about our future profits is, that 
your directors will not be wanting in devoting their best services to the 
interests of the company. 


It, nevertheless, becomes our duty to deal with our financial position 
as at September 30. The property consists of four steamers with an 
aggregate carrying capacity of 25,850 tons. The company has not 
had the full benefit of the working of any of the steamers during the 
year. At the time war broke out the steamers Tyninghame and 
Reliance were ‘in Continental ports, and suffered long detention before 
being released. We were fortunate ir having them free in the “‘ nick of 
time,” otherwise they would have been held up during the whole period 
of the war at considerable expense, and the company deprived of their 
earning power. The steamship Sidmouth commenced working for the 
company early in June, and therefore only contributed four months’ 
earnings to the result. The steamship Ecclesia was not delivered 
until early August, and consequently was at work for barely two months 
during the period under review. Our profits to September 30 have 
amounted to £28,454 os. 10d. Dividends totalling 20 per cent. have 

paid against this, and a substantial balance is carried forward to 
meet the requirements of taxation. Since the close of our financial 
year the freight and shipping property markets have advanced con- 
siderably, and the rates now ruling are unparalleled in the annals of 
shipping. Whilst we have every reason to be satisfied with the progress 
already made, it is our intention to keep awake upon trade necessities, 
and, as opportunity offers, to still further extend the scope of the 
company, to keep well abreast of the times, and do our part towards 
fostering the best interests of our premier industry. I now have plea- 
Sure in moving “that the report of the directors and balance-sheet, 
also the dividends paid during the year, amounting to 20 per cent., be 
and are hereby confirmed and adopted.”” The resolution was then 
seconded, and was unanimously carried, and after a hearty vote of 
thanks had been accorded to the chairman for presiding and to the 
management, the meeting terminated. 





“Samuel Butler after hig death has achieved the immortality on which 
he jaid stress more ¢han once. now 0 tote Soe eee © on & 
kind of repute which is criticism. ‘Erewhon’ has the 
Sth impression of its 10th jon; that remarkable novel, ‘The Way of 
All Flesh,” the 7th impression of its 2nd; and the studies in science 
have received the blessings instead of scoffs of of science. 
Latterly he has had another posthumous success in ‘ The Notebooks.’"’—Athenaum. 
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Complete List arranged im order of publication 


A FIRST YEAR IN CANTERBURY SETTLEMENT AND OTHER EARLY ESSAYS. 
Entirely new, revised, and enlarged edition, 6s. 
EREWHON : A SATIRE. 8th Impression of 10th Edition. 28, 6d. net 
THE FAIR HAVEN. AN IRONY. New Edition. 6s. net 
New Edition. 6s. net 
New Edition. ss. net 
New Edition. 6s. net 


ALPS AND SANCTUARIES New Edition. 6s. net 
LUCK OR CUNNING. Cheaper Issue. 6s. net 
EX VOTO. Cheaper Issue. Illustrated. 6s. net 


Cheaper Issue. 6s. net 

New Edition. 6s, net 

Cheaper Issue. 6s, net 

Cheaper Issue. 6s. net 

Sth Impression. 2s. 6d. net 

8th Impression of Ind Edition. 6s. 
THE UNKNOWN. 1s. 6d. net 


Edited by Henry Festing Jones. With Portrait and Bibliography. 
3rd and Popular Impression, 6s, net 

THE HUMOUR OF HOMER, AND. OTHER ESSAYS ON ART, AND SCIENCE. 

With a Biographical Sketch by Henry Festing end a 

Portrait. New Edition. 6s. net 
“The public has no longer any excuse for not knowing any- 
thing about the most penetrating, honest, courageous and original 
of the critics of modern English life, the most detached and 
unacademic of contributors to the literature of evolution. Mr. 
Birrell said no word too much in calling ‘Erewhon’ the best satire 
of its kind since ‘ Gulliver's Travels.’ ''— The Outlook. 
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MR. JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS 


A BOOK OF BELGIUM’S GRATITUDE. crown (to. 5s. net. Patron: HM. 


THE KING OF THE BELGIANS. In recognition of the help and hospitality given by the British Empire and of the 
relief bestowed by the United States of America during the Great War. 


A BOOK OF BRIDGES. sy FRANK BRANGWYN, A.R.A. Text by W. SHAW 
SPARROW: Containing 35 Colour Plates and 36 Line Drawings. Crown 4to, 21/- net. Also LARGE PAPER EDITION, 
limited to 75 numbered copies, for sale in England and America. Crown Folio (15X10). Printed on hand-made paper, 
WITH AN ORIGINAL LITHOGRAPH by FRANK BRANGWYN, of which only the copies required for this edition will be 
printed, after which it will be taken off the stone. §5 5s. net. 


A PAINTER OF DREAMS. ,y A. M. W. STIRLING, Author of “Coke of Norfolk.” 


With 15 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12/6 net. 


MY YEARS AT THE AUSTRIAN COURT. by NELLIE RYAN. With 16 Lllus- 


trations. Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. 


IS THERE A SHAKESPEARE PROBLEM? 4 Reply to Mr. J. M. Robertson 


and Andrew Lang by G.G. GREENWOOD, M.P. Demy 8vo. 16/- net. 


THE PATH OF GLORY. py ANATOLE FRANCE. French Text, with English Trans- 
lation by A. R. ALLINSON. Collected English Edition of the Works of Anatole France. Written to be sold for the benefit 
of French disabled soldiers. Demy 8vo. 6/-. 


LETTERS OF CAPTAIN ENGELBERT LUTYENS, orderly Officer at Long- 


wood, St. Helena, February, 1820—November, 1823. British Museum Additional Manuscripts, 20,211. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by SIR LEES KNOWLES, Bart., with Illustrations, several of which are in colour. 10/6 net. 


AMONG THE CANADIAN ALPS. py LAWRENCE J. BURPEE. With 4 Illustra- 


tions in Colour, and 45 Reproductions from Photographs, and5 Maps. Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. 


MY BALKAN TOUR. aA RECORD OF SOME JOURNEYINGS IN THE NEAR EAST. 
By ROY TREVOR. With over 100 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. 


FOOTNOTES TO LIFE. by Dr. FRANK CRANE. Crown 8vo. 3/6 net. 
ETCHING AND OTHER GRAPHIC ARTS. an ILLUSTRATED TREATISE 


by GEORGE T. PLOWMAN, With an original Etching Frontispiece and 26 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 6/- net. 


MORALS FOR THE YOUNG. By MARCUS. With a Foreword by WILLIAM J. 


LOCKE, and 50.Illustrations by GEORGE MORROW. Picture Boards. Pott 4to. 2/- net. 


THE WAY THEY HAVE IN THE ARMY. py THOMAS O'TOOLE. With a 


double page Coloured Frontispice showing the Principal Military Ribbons. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s.net. Paper, 1s. net. 


THE MARIONETTES’ CALENDAR. DRAWINGS by A. H. FISH, RHYMES by 


STEPHEN LEACOCK. Published as an Engagement Book, or as a Hanging Calendar. 1s. 6d. net each. 


POETRY. 


THE WORKS OF THE LATE STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Uniform cloth gilt. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. net. Including PANAMA, ARMAGEDDON (2s. 6d. net), POEMS (with ‘‘ Christ in Hades ''), PAOLO AND 
FRANCESCA, HEROD, ULYSSES, THE NEW INFERNO, etc., etc. 


THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS. By CARDINAL NEWMAN. With an Introduction by 


Gorpon Tipy and 10 Illustrations and a Cover Design by STELLA LANGDALE. Pott 8vo. 3/6 net. 








DRAWN SHUTTERS. By BEATRICE REDPATH. Crown 8vo. 4/6 net. 
SONGS FROM THE TRENCHES. By CAPTAIN BLACKALL. 1/- net paper, 2/- net cloth. 


NEW NOVELS. 6s. each. 


BILDAD THE QUILL-DRIVER. By | ZEPPELIN NIGHTS. By VIOLET HUNT 
WILLIAM CAINE. and FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 


THE GENIUS. By THEODORE DREISER. ' THE INDIVIDUAL. By MURIEL HINE. 
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